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lin’s Stock of Bees, 125 Colonies Pure 
Italians in Langstroth’s Improved Hives, 10 
frame, which we offer at the reduced price of 
$13.00 per colony, delivered on cars at Edgetield 
Junction, Tenn. 
mar3m 


BARNUM & PEYTON. 


THE PATRON’S HELPER 


AND— 


GRANGE INSTRUCTOR, 
A Weekly Paper, Published at’ Des Moines, Iowa. 
Office Cor. West Side. 


GEO. WILLIAM JONES, 


Sixthand Walnut St.. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

N. W. GARRESTON, Associate Epitror 
and Secretary fowa State Grange. 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 

By resolution of the Towa State Grange, 
THE MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION OF 
THE STATE GRANGE OFFICERS, WITII 
THE SUBORDINATE GRANGERS. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single copy, one year (postage prepaid 51.00 
3 copies, one year, (postage prepaid AD) 
5 copies, one year, (postage prepaid) 7.00 


10 copies, one year,( postage prepaid, with 
an extia copy to person sending club 14.50 
2) copies, one year, postage prepaid) with 
an extra copy to person sending ciub.27.00 
The money must accompany the subscrip- 
tion. 
Remittances by registered Letter, 
Order, or Dratt, at our risk. 
The’ paper wilt be promptly stopped at 
expiration of the time paid for. 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for February contains 
over Eighty Illustrations, and a corresponding 
variety of reading matter. An extrahalfsheet 
has been added, in order to include the first 
installment of Miss THACKERY's new serial 
story, “Miss Angel’’—a beautiful tale based on 
the romance of Angelica Kauffinan’s life. 

James Parton begins in this Number a 
series of exceedingly interesting papers, pro- 
fusely illustrated, on Caricature. 

(ieorge Alfred Townsend, contributes an 
illustrated paper, describing Washington City 
as it appears to-day. 

The Fourth paper of the Centennial Series 
continues the review of Mechanical Progress, 
covering a large number of important inven- 
tions, but reserving for fuller treatment in the 
next Number the improvements connected 
with Printing, Engraving, ete. 

L. J. Du Pre, of the Memphis Appeal under 
the title of “The Wonders of the Lowlands,” 
contributes a suggestive and interesting illus- 
trated article on the Mound Builders of the 
Mississppi Valley. 

John Bigelow, on the basis of De Witt Clin- 
ton’s correspondence with Colonel Post. never 
before published, gives some striking illustra- 
tions of the acrimony of partisan politics fifty 
years ago. 

Moncure IT). Conway contributes a brief and 
spirited sketch of Professor Fawcett, accom- 
panied by a beautiful Portrait, which includes the 
Professor's wife. 

Emilio Caste!ar’s papers are continued 

George M. Towle describes the French Institute 
and the academies connected therewith, his article 
being illustrated with a picture of the Institute 
building and portraits of Thiers, D’Aumale, 
Ollivier, Favre, Berryer, De Montalembert and 
Littre. 

Lyman Abbott contributes a comprehensive re- 
view of the field and work of Christian missions, 
illustrated with four maps. 

The Number opens with 
Will Wallace Harney, 
Twilight,” illustrated by 
poems are contributed by Harriet Prescot Spof- 
ford, Elizabeth Stoddard and Anna C. Brachett. 

The “Rape of the Gamp” is continued, and cap- 
ital short stories are contributed by Ellis Gray 
and Kate Putnam Osgood, 

The Editoral Departments 
and timely. 





a bheantiful poem by 
entitled “The Angel of the 
Sol Eytinge. Other 


are full, interesting 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


lVnited States. 


HARPER'S 


Postage free to Subseribers in the 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEHRENLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will be 
sent for one year toany Subscriber in the United 
States, POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publish- 
ers, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
Hanver’s Bazar, for one vear, § 
for S70: tage free. 

Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, 

InarZm New 


wid 
two 


WEEKLY, 
S10; or any 
pos 


York. 


MOON’S “BEE WROLD,” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is the only publica- 
tion of its Kind IN THE souTH. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


and should be in the hands of ever Bee-Keeper in 
the United States. Two ($2.00) dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address, 


A. F. MOON & CO., Rome, ¢ 
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Safe Arrival & Purity Guaranteed. 
E.M.JOHNSON, 


BREEDER OF 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


Mentor, Lake Co., Ohio, 


PRICES FOR 1874, 


One Queen, tested, - - $3.50 
Six ™ - each - - 8.00 
One ” warranted, - 2.50 
Six and upwards, each - - 2.00 


All Queens warranted as represented 
or another one sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 


FE. M. JOHNSON, 


= THE a sink 
NORTH and SOUTH LINE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 
MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains 
Each Way Daily, 


Except Sunday 
Connecting with trains of the 
Dubuque, Southwestern R. R. 
heing North, 12:15 A. M., and 1:35 P.M. 
Going South, 5.10 A. M., and 7:35 P.M. 
Making the best route 
To BURLINGTON and the SOUTH, 
CEDAR FALLS, WATERLOO, 





AUSTIN, SAINT PAUL, 

And all parts of 
NORTHERN IOWA AND MINNESOTA, 
Miller Couplers and Westinghouse <Air 


rakes on all passenger 
_ Sleeping Cars on all night trains, 
Time Cards and all information 
Agents of the DoS. W. Roy. 

W.W. WALKER, Wo. 


Gen) Sup't. 


C.J. IVES, Ge 


iPadies, 
Tickets, 
given by 


GREENE, 

Gen'l Manager, 

Vl Pass, & Ticket Ag’t, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


Tai prepared to fill a limited number 
orders for pure tested Queensand full coion- 
les at reason: ae prices. Also pure Berkshire 
bred from iniported stock, 

THOs, TH. B. WOODY, 

Manchester, S 


of 


Address, 


aplt3ur t. Louis Co., Mo. 


BEE MANAGEMENT. 
Price of Quinby’ s new smoker. #1. DO. For 2 cts. 
in addition | will'send it free by mail. It will be in 
two parts, and screws will be in place showing 
where it is to be put tog rether. Send for Circular 
and price M. Qu INBY, 


julzate, St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co. N. Y. 
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THE COLORADO FARMER 


SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY, devoted 

to the interest of the Stock-Grower and 
Husbandman. Has the largest circulation of 
any paper published in the territory, and the 
best Advertising Sheet for those who wish to 
reach the Farmer. Only — r year; $1.25 
for six months, Established, 

Published pd COLOR. ADO. F .RME R co. 
J.F.W iL BUR, Business ) inager. fe poeme x 


FARMER'S J OURNAL 
THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 


OF THE WEST. 
ONLY $1.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 


The Farmer’s Journal is a 64 column paper, 
beautifully illustrated, and contains the 
largest and best breeder's directory of any 


stock paper in the world. Address, ‘“Farm- 
er’s Journal,” Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
ALEX. CHARLES, Editor. 


Liberal 


Cash to 


Tulip Trees. 


We can furnish young trees of the Poplar 
or Tulip Tree at low prices, in any quantity. 
They will be sent by one who has experi- 
ence in the business, and packed in such a 
manner as will secure success. Full direec- 
tions and particulars furnished to any one 
wishing to purchase. Address, 

Italian Bee Co., 
Des Moines, 


Commissions Agents. 


lowa. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES! 
DR. J.P. H. BROWN. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 
Importer and Breeder of Pure Italian Queen 

Bees, Queens bred 
Early in the Season. 
Purity and safe arrival ¢ 
ian supplies furnished. 
jan7omi6 





ruaranteed, Apiar- 
send for Price List. 


7 IND re: 


ested it 


BEES OR HONEY, 


wer, if you are in any way inter- 


we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
ofour Monthiy “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.’ Simply write your address plainly 
ona postal card and address 


i. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio, 


TULIP TREES. 


NOR SALE in large quantities. on the best of 
terms Also Holly seed. for Hedge fencing, 
at 50 cents per tb. prepaid, by mail. I have 2 
years experience in planting forest trees. and wil 
guarantee si atisfaction. ROBERT T. JONES, 
feb%3m Fiat Rock, Henderson Co., N.C 


AGENT ADVERTISER 


Is published by A. MARKS, 
Specimen copy treetoevery 2 
fixer in America. 


4. 
- 


TOLEDO, OH10, 
gentand Adver- 
Address the publisher. 


Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Cheeks, payable to 
THomas G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 

TIOMAS = NEWMA 
CEDAR RAP TDs. IOWA. 





GET THE BEST! 
MURPHY'S 


HONEY EXTOLETOR 











and most durable light running 
actor in the market. No danger o 
breaking the most tender com).as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot saz. Also the best 


KNIFE FOR UNCAPPING 


the comb; price of Knife, by mail, 


Ix the 
Honey Extr 


strongest 


75> cents. 


For particulars address KR. RR. MURPHY, 
Fulton, 
MASON. 


Whiteside Co., I1., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
febimos 


or Dr. A. B 


The Bee-Keep- 
ers’) Masazine is 
edited by H. A. King, 
and is the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
A}treating of Bee-Cul- 






ture in the United 
States. 32 pages.-- 
Terms, $1.25 a vear 


with a present. The 
64 poge specimen 
number, with beautiful life. like cromo of Italian 
bees and honey plants (price 50 cents), sont free 
with the Magazine five months for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, 
New York. 


FOR INFORMATION 
Concerning Hives, Extractors. Bees, Queens, Bee 
jvokg, etc., enclose postage stamp to 


MRS. E. 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 








UEEN BEE-HIVE.—For hives, and rights 
in this justly celebrated hive. in the State of 
Pennsylvania, apply to A. J. Hoover, who deals in 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens, and all kinds of 
apiarian supplies. Also, agent for the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL. Send for circular and price list 
for 1875. Address A. J. HOOVER, Plymouth, 
Luzerne Co., Pa. 
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Chicago & North-Western ‘Ry 





Passengers for C HICA AGO, Detroit, 
do, Cleveland, Butfalo, Niagara Falls. Pitts. 
burg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- 
to, Montreal. Quebec. Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City. Denver, Counei! 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, 


canba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, § 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 


South and East, should buy their tickets via 
CHICAGO and the 


My NT aw ~- 31 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Close connections are made at Chicag 
vith the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wavne & Chicago, Kankakee 


Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points § 


EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Llionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 


Union Pacitie R. R. at Omaha for all far J 
West points. 
Close connections are made at junction 


points with trains of all eross roads. 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 
These celebrated cars are run on all night 


trains on all the lines of this road. 
This isthe ONLY LINE running these 


cars between Chicago and St. Paul or Chica- 


go and Milwaukee. 


At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 


Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road, for all points west of the Missouri 
River. 

Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route} 


to the traveling — are all the modem 
improvements: .Rock and Gravel Ballasted 


Track, Steel Rail. Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 


Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes, Miller's Patent Safety 
Coupling and Platiorms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 
Running through Five Great States, 
and operating over 2.000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler fac ilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 

All ticket agents can sell you tickets via 
this route. 


If you wish the best traveling aecommoda- 


tions, you will buy your tickets by this 
route, and will take no other. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen'l Supt. 


Queens for I 874. 


FOURTEEN YEARS EXP ERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 
SHALL Breed direct from Imported 
Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 
low. Send for my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY. 
coleraine, Franklin Co., 
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- | ° oy) oj of dysentery, and the explanations above 

sl, 

; Via Abert caly wee pouryal, enumerated, relate to the cause of this 
i ' ' trouble. Ina state of confinement, the ex- 


y. 
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W. F. CLAR 


matter is retained in the 


Its habit is to discharge 


crementitious 
body of the bee. 


rag Mis. E. $. TUPPER, | ED!roRs. 
ithe aainian sae its feces when onthe wing; If bees can- 
kee § ; ‘ not fly, the faeces are undischarged, un- 
‘the Wintering Bees. less distension and discomfort compel them 
r all ‘sia seat to befoul the hive. Under favorable con- 
the Sir Robert Peel was accustomed to say, ditions, in which but little honey is con- 
far “Treland is my difficulty.” Jn like man- sumed, and the bees get into a state of 
ting ™ the bee-keeper in this climate, may  semi-torpor, this retention of the faces 
say With truth, “ winter is my difficulty.” may continue a long period. Bees have 
We have found a remedy for most other been known to remain five months in win- 
ight § difficulties, but it is not too much to say, ter quarters without a discharge, and yet 
nese & that this one remains unconquered. The came out vigorous and well. A warm 
ticae F serious losses of the past two or three sea- day is chosen to release them from confine- 
the! sons, induce feelings of uncertainty and ment, so that when set out doors they can 


tail- 
ouri 


ue 





apprehension, now that another winter is 
upon us. 

Until recently, the common custom was 
to winter bees on their summer 
During a moderate season, this was found 


stands. 


at once enjoy a cleansing flight. It is not 
always possible however to secure the 
conditions necessary to enable stocks to 
endure a whole winter’s imprisonment. 
If they are too warm they become active. 


_ to answer very well, but long-continued Exercise creates appetite, appetite leads to 
pes severe weather, and especially the perval- | a larger consumption of food, the digest- 
ouse J ence of bitterly cold winds, caused great ive organs become over-crowded, and 
a mortality and heavy losses,even with vent must be had. When once a hive be- 
doubled walled and so called frost-proof comes foul with excrementitious voidings, 
tes, hives. it is unwholesome, and things go on from 
this 4n-door wintering too, has been tried bad to worse. If there is not proper es- 
To and found wanting. Sometimes it works — cape for the moisture of the hive, or if the 
’ Well, and on the whole, it has been more winter quarters are damp, mould is devel. 
vl) successful than the other method. But oped and the fatal dysentery sets in. As 
oda} there has been many failures. These already stated, other causes lead to the 
this have been variously explained. Lack of | same lamentable result. 
ETT. ® Warmth, insufficient ventilation, too great To prevent the over accumulation of 
Agt.§ Warmth, close confinement, damp, impur- _fceces, means have been adopted to give 


— 


ity or thinness of honey, disturbances of 
the bees, extreme quietude, artificial feed- 
ing, and the want of it, are among the 


hive 
well- 


mid winter flight. The 
has been taken into a warm, 
lighted room, and opened, so that the in- 


the bees a 


E 

a most prominent theories that have been mates might sally forth, and relieve them- 
ortes , p . 

sa, Put forward to account for the failure of | selves. Ora box covered with wire-cloth 
very ® in door wintering. has been fitted to the top of the hive, and 


ass, 





Mischief usually develops in the form 


the bees have been permitted to have a 
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little liberty in it, once or twice in the 
course of the winter. In some cases these 
expedients have been successful. But 
they are attended with considerable troub- 
le, and with a large apiary, they are well 
nigh impracticable. 

An iftelligent bee-keeper has recently 
propounded the theory that the cause of 
all the trouble is want of water. He ar- 
gues that bees are well known to be large 
consumers of water during the active sea- 
son. They cannot manufacture honey or 
rear brood without it. All animals re- 
quire more or less water, and cannot sus- 
tain life any length of time without it. 
In proportion to its size, the bee consumes 
more water then the horse or cow. Why 
then should the bee be expected to do 
without water all winter, any more than 
larger stock ? 

The theorist referred to contends that 
dysentery is caused by a feverish condi- 
tion of the system, with a high state of 
local information in the stomach and in- 
testines, and an evil condition of the hu- 
mors or juices of the system, accom- 
panied by inflammatory action. In this 
corrupt condition, these humors have ac- 
tually become a disease, occupying the 
whole system of the honey-bee, and be- 
ing so diseased, the physical system of 
the bee attempts to expel the offensive 
matter, by sending it to the intestines, 
where it is thrown out in the form of 
dysentery, and death follows, as there is 
no supply of water to replenish these 
juices, which are as essential to life as 
the breath. Water would have prevented 
all this, by keeping up a supply of these 
juices, and maintaining an equilibrium 
throughout the system ; but dry food can- 
not replenish the juices without the aid 
of water. 

There is certainly an air of reason- 
ableness about this theory. We do not 
know whether its author has experiment- 
ed upon it so as to be able to sustain it 
by facts. But it is worthy of attention 
by bee-keepers generally. When bees are 
wintered out of doors, they have occas- 
ional opportunities for flight, and at such 
times,. can obtain a supply of water, as it 


| is only when the sun has power enough 


to thaw ice and snow, that bees venture 
to fly in winter. It may also be the case, 


that in those well authenticated instances 
| of in-door wintering which are on record, 


, there was enough moisture generated in 


| the hive to supply the bees with moisture 
and yet not render the hive damp and J 
| mouldy. 


It seems to us that experiments are 
greatly needed just now in three directions, 
with regard to this matter of wintering. 


1. To get, if possible, a hive for out- 


door wintering which shall be impervi- [7 
ous to frost, and yet not so close as to § 


keep the bees too warm. Keyes & Finn, 
of Clyde, Jasper County, Iowa, advertise 
in the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, that they 
have a hive which meets these conditions. 


, It is double walled and hasa chaff ventila- 


tor and feed box. They state that the 
past three winters have established the 
fact that their hive ‘‘einters bees safely 
every time on their summer stands.” Quite 
an array of testimony from bee-keepers of 
good standing sustains their advertisement. 
We have not tried the hive in question. 


In fact, our first knowledge of it was de- 


rived from an advertisement in the De- 
cember number 
JOURNAL. 


2. The plan of giving bees one or two 


cleansing flights in winter is deserving of 
further trial. Though difficult of adop- 
tion with a considerable number of col- 
| Onies, and as we have said, well nigh im- 
practicable with large apiaries, bee-keep- 
ers who have only a few stocks might 
practice it to advantage. 
3. The water theory should also be 
thoroughly experimented upon. 
Serious as the winter difficulty con- 
fessedly is, it ought not to be regarded as 
insurmountable. Surely it can be over- 
come by patient investigation and _perse- 
| vering experiment. He who shall tell us 
_ how to winter our hees with unfailing 
| success, will certainly deserve the well 
wishes of his fellow-bee-keepers, and of 

mankind at large, for it is here that, just 
| now, we most of all need enlightenment. 
| C. 
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Seasonable Hints. 


The first of March is, in most places, 


sealed honey, it may be unnecessary to 


| feed them, and yet we find that a little 
| diluted honey or sugar syrup fed to them 


from a winter repository, or cellar, but if 


they have become uneasy and excited, it 
is well for them if on some warm day, 


too early a date to take bees permanently | regularly stimulates them to rear brood 


faster. After the brood is well started, 
if you can give them a comb or two of 


| sealed honey, it is well. 


the hives may be set out and opened, so | 
that they can fly freely, and then be re- | 


turned again to winter quarters. 


We do | 


not advise this, however, when the bees | 


are quiet. In that case they are just as 
well to be left undisturbed until there is a 
prospect of continued pleasant weather. 
In many localities bees flew so freely last 
fall until a late date, that they will bear a 
little longer confinement this 
without injury. 


spring, 


No exact time or rule for weather can 
be given. Every bee-keeper must exer- 
cise judgment and common sense in this 
matter. We are always pleased, when 
we are able to set our bees out early in 
March. 


once taken their cleansing flight, does | 


not injure them, but much of the season’s 
success depends on the care taken of 
them the first month after they are placed 
on their summer stands. Every opening 
in the hive should be closed except a 
small entrance—the bee quilt or mat 
placed snugly over the frames, plenty of 
food be provided near the cluster of bees, 
and the entrance shaded in some way 
from wind and the direct rays of the sun. 
One thing must be borne in mind now. 
We want a good, strong force of bees to 
gather our honey harvest, when ever it 
comes. To secure this, brood {must be 
in progress six weeks at least before the 
time of the harvest, and plenty of it. If, 
then, we expect our honey harvest in 
May, we should in this month be} using 
all efforts to foster brood ‘rearing, and if 
this is done the colony will *be full of 
bees at the time when they areSprofitable. 
This same advice applies to those further 
South, who expect their harvest a month 
or two earlier. Their feeding toTstimu- 
late brood rearing should begin six weeks 
at least, in advance of the main honey 
harvest. If bees are amply supplied with 


A few cold days, after they have | in the fields and trees. 


Put out rye meal for the bees just as 
soon as they are set out of doors. We 
often receive inquiries how to feed rye 
meal, in spite of all the directions that 
have been given how to doit. In reply 
to them we say here, that we feed the 
meal in some sheltered place and in shal- 


| low pans or boxes, using several of these 


boxes and putting only a quart or two at 
a time and spread it thin, dry not wet. 
The bees can best work it into pellets if 
given in this way. Jt is no use to feed it 
to them inside the hives. 

A piece of honey comb put with it in 


| the first place, is useful in attracting the 
| bees to it; after they find it, they will 


take it strictly until natural pollen comes 
We know that in 


| our locality this feeding of meal is very 


important, 

We cannot too strongly impress upon 
beginners the importance of attending 
well to their stocks when they are first 
put on their summer stands. Every hour 
of care bestowed on them now will be 
repaid largely in the months to come. 

ol 


cf @ -_— 


Answer to Mr. Dadant. 


We are glad to give Mr. Dadant’s arti- 
cle aplace in the Journal, being willing 
that in the matter of imported bees, as in 
all else, both sides should have a fair hear- 
ing. 

In regard to the assertion that Mrs. 
Tupper is ‘‘changeable” in this matter, 
we are willing our readers should decide 
whether a woman who has followed bee- 
keeping persistently for seventeen years, 
can hardly be called ‘‘fickle;” and leave 
it to them also to say, if after having 
spent over three thousand dollars in the 
one branch of importing, she is not very 
wise now to let others bear the expense of 
further risk in the matter, or at least until 
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those who have been to Italy and Lom- | 


bardy decide if black bees are found there | 


now, even if they have been ‘ imported 
there from outside Italy!” Not having 
been there, we are not competent to talk 
on that point. We have names and let- 
ters from those who have received queens 
from Mr. Dadant direct, that can be given 
to any inquirer who wish, either privately 


or in the JoURNAL, asserting that queens | 


direct from Mr. Dadant, said by him to 
be imported, produced black bees and 
hybrid ones. 


To our minds these letters | 


prove nothing until we know the circum- | 


stances under which they were introduced, | 


&c. Our readers may think differently. 
Now that Mr. Dadant has “said his say,” 


we cry “enough,” unless Mr. Bingham or | 


Mr. King wish to be heard. 
columas are open for both sides on any 
subject of interest to bee-keepers, we have 
no room for prolonged controversy. 


Progress in Bee Culture. 








We clip the following item from the 
Vinton, Iowa, Eagle. 


While our | 


Mr. William Hunt, an extensive farm- | 
er in this county, living three miles west | 
of Center Point, has lately given special | 


attention to bee culture. Mr. Hunt se- 
cured the services of A. W. Colburn, a 
practical apiarist, who has recently trans- 
ferred about a hundred hives of the ordi- 
nary black bees from the old gum logs to 
Langstroth’s improved two-story hives, 
in each of which are placed from sixteen 
to twenty-four frames, About half a 
ton of honey has already been secured, 
without the distruction of a single hive. 
A friend called at Mr. H.’s the other day, 
and witnessed the process of extracting 
the honey. With one of Murphy’s im- 
proved extractors, the honey was removed 
from several sets of frames in a few mo- 
ment’s time, without injury to thecombs, 
which were replaced in the hives. The 
hives have been averaging twenty pounds 
of honey daily. The large forest of bass- 
wood trees near by, gives the bees a fine 
chance to make a good report. If bee 
owners want to make the business pay, 
they had better take a look at Mr. Col- 
burn’s operations at Mr. Hunt'’s. 

Mr. Hunt is very enthusiastic over the 
management of his bees. He calculates 


to clear over a thousand dollars on his | 





bees this year, althoughthe recent trans- | 





— 


fer from one set of hives to another, did 
not enable them to make as good returns 
as they would have made had they been 
ready to go to work on the improved plan 
early this spring. 


ii 


Co-Relation of Bees and Flowers. 








The bees, Mr. Darwin says, have solved 
a difficult problem. They have made 
their cells of a proper shape to hold the 
greatest possible amount of honey with 
the least possible consumption of precious 
wax in their construction. No human 
workman is skillful enough to do what a 
crowd of bees can do, working in a dark 
hive—make cells of wax, of the true 
form. 

The number of bumble bees in the 
country will depend upon the number of 
cats. How can that be? Because the 
number of bees is dependent upon the 
number of field mice, which eat the bees. 
Hence the more cats, the fewer mice, the 
more bees. 

If the whole genus of bumble bees be- 
came extinct, or very rare, the heart’s 
ease and red clover would become rare or 
would disappear. How is that? Be- 
cause bees promote the growth of those 
flowers. The visits of bees are necessary 
to the fertilization of some kinds of 
clover, and almost indispensable to the 
fertilization of the heart’s ease. 

In a word—no bees, no seed ; no seed, 
no increase of the flowers. The more 
visits from the bees, the more seed from 
the flower, the more flower from the 
seeds. 

Nearly all our orchidaceous plants ab- 
solutely require the visits of insects to 
remove their pollen masses, and thus to 
fertilize them. 

Twenty heads of unprotected Dutch 
clover yielded 2,900 seeds. The same 
number protected from becs, produced 
not one seed; one bundred heads of un- 
protected clover yielded 27,000, and the 
same number protected from bees, not a 
seed. 


—__ 


OxituaRy.—R. C. Otis, who is well 
known to the bee-keeping fraternity, died 
at Motnt Pleasant, lowa, August 31st, 
1874, in the 61st year of his age. 

M. M. BALpRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ills., Jan. 14, 1875. 








John K. McAllister & Co., are our duly 
authorized agents for the AMERICAN BEE 
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CONDUCTED BY CH. DADANT. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Birth, Mating and Laying of 
the Mother-Bee. 


Generally, eight days and twelve hours 
are necessary from the sealing of the cell 
until the birth of the young queen. 

According to F. Huber, eight days elapse 
from the moment when the cell is sealed 
over the larva until the time when the 
young queen leaves her cradle, but she ordi- 
narily remains in the sealed cell for eight 
days and ten hours, provided the proper 
heat be furnished, for the royal larva spins 
its cocoon in a day and a half or thereabout, 
and is a pupa for seven days. I once noticed 
that a royal cell remained sealed for 8 days 
and 15 hours, and another for 8 days and 9 
hours only. It is-‘known that with an infer- 
ior heat the pupa might remain in the cell 
much longer than the usualtime. I have 
introduced royal cells that had only been 
sealed for three days, in empty hives with a 
temperature of 19 to 23 deg. Centigrade (66 
to 73 deg. Far.). The birth of the young 
queen was then retarded from 3 to 6 days, 
when returned to their colonies two days 
after. Many pup died on account of the 
low temperature. In experiences of this 
kind, when the thermometer is attentively 
watched to find the degree of heat in the 
brood chamber one can with certainty as- 
certain the time that it will take for the 
young queens to emerge from their cells. In 
the absence of a thermometer, all the obser- 
vations that can be made on the duration of 
the pupa state, are valueless for scientific 
bee-culture. 

We ean divide the time that it takes fora 
queen to hatch in three parts, as follows :— 

rom the time when the egg is laid. From 
the time when the larva leaves the egg. 
From the time when the larva is chosen as 
royal larva. 

You should proceed with great care to 
calculate the time during which a queen 
lives in the brood state. No certain result 
can be arrived at. if we take a common 
brood comb and employ it for experiment, 
for in this case we do not know when 
each egg was laid that will be chosen for 
a royal larva. To ascertain exactly the 
time when the egg is laid I introduce an 
empty comb, clean, in a rich colony whose 
queen needed room to deposit her eggs. 
After half an hour, I found this comb occu- 
pied with eggs. I removed it immediately 
although it contained but five or six eggs. 
If I had waited until it was entirely occupi- 
ed with eggs I would not have Known at 
what time the eggs had been laid. I did not 
give this comb toa newly made artificial 
swarm, for such a swarm is not quiet 
enough to insure that the egg will be pro- 
perly cared for, on account of the excite- 
Inent caused among them by their having 
been queenless fora short time. It often 
occurs in such swarms that the bees when 
hunting for larve, extract the eggs from the 
cells. In such a case the experiment would 
be without result. I preserved colonies 
that had been queenless for some time al- 


ready, especially for this purpose. I re- 
moved all the unsealed brood from one of 
these hives and replaced it with that comb 
containing but a few eggs. Now these bees 
were obliged to raise a queen from eggs of 
which I knew exactly the time of laying. 
But here again one might mistake, if we did 
not use the thermometer in the brood 
chamber, and if we did not ascertain that 
the eggs are continually and properly hatch- 
ed, for if they lack the proper heat, the 
period of development of the egg will be 
prolonged further than the normal time. 

To know exactly the hour when the eggs 
were laid we can also form an_ artificial 
swarm with a laying queen. By giving this 
swarin clean empty combs, two hours after- 
wards, eggs will be found in the cells. 


*- oe +e - = 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees, Wasps and Grapes. 


Some persons imagine that the bees injure 
fruits and especially grapes. They are 
greatlyin error. It is useful to insist on the 
part taken by bees and hornets in the preju- 
dice done to our vineyards. First let us con- 
sult the books. I do not find a single book 
on agriculture or horticulture, fruit or grape 
culture, that does not cite the wasp among 
noxious insects that should be fought in- 
cessantly and mercilessly : while not a sin- 
gle book mentions as such the industrious 
honey-bee, whose vindicator I now am. 

The wasp pierces the fruits ; tothe grapes 
it leaves nothing but the skin and the seeds. 
The bee only profits by those spoils ; forshe 
usually goes from blossom to blossom, gath- 
ering honey in gardens and fields. If at 
times she is seen in orchards or vineyards, 
where sLe only goes after the wasps, it is 
only to gather the remains of the feast. 

Curious experiments have been tried, it 
appears: Some sound fruits were placed 
simultaneously within the reach of both 
Wasps and bees, the former have soon 
achieved their work of destruction, while 
the latter starved to death. 

Therefore, bees do not eat grapes. So, it 
is with profound conviction that I say to 
those who wish if not to prohibit, at least to 
render impossible the establishment of hives 
in the neighborhood of large cities, under 
the fallacious pretext that they destroy 
grapes. Respect the bee, since she respects 
our fruits: let her live in peace near us, she 
never will be ungrateful. Is she not the 
mysterious instument that helps and facili- 
tates the phenomenon of the fertilization of 
flowers, and perhaps produces those innu- 
merable and beautiful varieties by carrying 
pollen from the calyele of one into that of 
another ? Is she not the living image of 
work, that gives us the perfumed honey and 
the wax that we use so diversely ? 

Respect the hives, leave them where the 
industrious genius of man placed them, for 
they are a source of wealth for the roof that 
shelters them, and for the country that 
nourishes them.—Rucher du Sud Ouest. 

September, 1874. 


—_—_ + 





Always feed your bees for two or three 
days after they have swarmed, be the weath- 
er fair or foul. They will repay your atten- 
tion and your liberality with usury, before 
the season is over. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Odd Tidings. 


The “ Proposed Remedies,” No. 1, pp. 18 
and 19, 1875, are excellent, but will not pre- 
vent failures in safely wintering bees, while 
paying no attention to that most important 
tactor,—quality of the honey! 

“Novice” is right in saying, that the 
nature of honey has much to do with it. I 
experienced and witnessed this many times; 
but the best testimony is given by Baron 
von Ehrenfels, the too-long forgotten master 
in the kingdom of queens and bees, who 
will find his resurrection amongst the bee 
friends of this new world. 

In his excellent, old treaty or bee-book, 
this man of 1,000 hives, in olden times, tells 
us about bee-dysentery as follows: “At 
Stollhof, in an apiary, next a pine forest, I 
wintered 300 stocks, weighing from 30 to 80 
lbs. The winter was a hard one and there- 
fore much honey was consumed for keeping 
up the warmth. In March and April, 1801, 
I found more than half of the colonies so 
very unpeopled, that often the queen was 
left with only 20 to 30 worker bees in a 
honey-store of 40 to 50 Ibs. It crawled 
around, discouraged and alone, smeared by 
the droppings, the fly-holes coated by it, and 
the workers, swollen bodies, lay motionless 
scattered on the hive ! 

“T guessed quickly the cause, else I should 
have lost all stocks. Inahurry I ordered 
from my traveling apiary, near Vienna, 
tlower-honey and buckwheat honey, strain- 
ed pure and cold, that is got out of the 
combs without any crushing or melting. fed 
this in open troughs, often and plentifully 
before the stands. All the workers who 
could make efforts enough, went for this 
honey and, just now, dysentery ceased, 
brood and bees multiplied daily, and stocks, 
many weakened down to 100 workers, re- 
covered ! 

“So, in forest regions, honey abundance 
turns out to be more dangerous than honey 
dearth. Miraculously, here also in other 
cases, I always saw the queen being the 
last todie. After all workers were dead, 
she alone was left living. Wherefrom this 
durability, this conservation ? Never tak- 
ing honey out of the cells, but ordinarily 
out from the mouth of the workers, even in 
this case she gets warm honey and probably 
fresh digested for her, insuring and saving 
her from being poisoned.” 

I say by this kind and quality of honey, 
most abundantly and extraordinarily pro- 
duced from other organs, processes and 
sources than flowers, richly flowing, drop- 
ping like dew—honey dow--huntiedly gath- 
ered, stored and sealed, and so not enough, 
not twofold or twice digested, that is 
neither first by the proper organs of plants 
(the blossoms) nor finally and sufficiently in 
the stomach of the bees. And now you see, 
even a hp sey under glass, muslin and the 
like would not help and save your pets from 
this bad occurrence. But your bees can be 
cured and saved from death by dysentery 
when this fatal diseased is caused by the 
bad effects of the three kinds of honey,— 


| 
| 


| 





dew honey; unripe, (thin or unsealed); sour 
honey,—or artificial food. 

But “ prevention is better than cure,” and 
therefore each bee-keeper ought to prepare 
to preserve and to feed in the right time and 
manner, this only one safe and normal, 
natural winter food,—full combs of (or ex- 
tracted, swung out) blossom honey, (best 
from buckwheat) and ought to keep always 
a full reserve of such pure and healthy 
feed honey on hand for his own and other 
bees. APIPHILUS. 





—~> +. <a ++ > 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Down With the Importation of Bees. 


Tn the last convention of the North Amer- 
ican Bee-Keepers’ Association, a few bee- 
anaes have fired at the importation of 
CCS. 

Mr. A. Benedict was first to begin the 
fire. Hesaid that he supposed that there 
were hybrid bees in Italy. Upon reading 
this I wrote to our friend to know on what 
he had based his supposition. But in his 
answer, he could give nothing definite. He 
had seen some so-called imported queens, 
who were undoubtly impure. But, for him- 
self, all the imported queens he had received 
were pure, and gave him the best bees. 

The second bee-keeper who spoke against 
importation was Mrs. Ellen Tupper. Mrs. 
Tupper has since denied, in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, what Dr. Rush had report- 
ed of her sayings ; so I have nothing to ask 
but the names of the many bee-keepers who 
with Mr. King, complained of having re- 
ceived impure imported Italian bees, with 
the names of the importers. I will here 
notice that in afew months Mrs. Tupper 
has greatly changed her mind as to import- 
ed bees. In France we have a saying: Sov- 
vent femme varie, (Often women vary) and 
Mrs. Tupper shows that she is not an ex- 
ception. 

it seems that Mr. King is endowed with 
the same qualification, for, two years ago he 
asked praises for the importation, that he 
opposes to-day. As I like well-defined posi- 
tions, after reading the assertion that he has 
seen impure Italian bees in Italy, I wrote 
him, to know the name of the apiaries, 
where he found these impure colonies. He 
answered, the same as Mrs. Tupper, that 
the report of Dr. Rush contained many 
errors, corrected, in part, in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Maguzine. In this paper Mr. King 
corrects indeed, some of his sayings, but he 
maintains that he saw impure bees in Italy. 
I wrote a second time asking for the name 
of the apiarian. “Mr. King thinks best to 
mention no name.” Best! for whom ? 
For me, or for Mr. King? As it is not for 
me itis therefore for him. Yes! andasI 
know the why,I will disclose it to my 
friends. It was at the apiary of Major 
Hruska, that Mr. King saw, or said that he 
saw, impure bees. In narrating the fact 
Mr. King adds: that Mr. Hruska told him 
that these bees were brought to his apiary 
from other parts. Now, when Mr. King 
and Mr. Hruska were face to face, they 
were both in great embarrassment. Mr. 
Hruska could not understand Mr. King, 
and Mr. King could not understand Mr. 
Hruska. The one could only speak Ger- 
man and Italian, thee other only English. 
Hruska, who is arich man, worth about 
$300,000, is apiarian by pleasure, and enjoys 
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his time in experimenting. He had receiv- 
ed black bees to experiment on the pathen- 
ogeneis, and these stocks, or their offspring, 
were those that Mr. King saw at his apiary. 
But why is it that Mr. King does not think 
best to mention the mame of Hruska? Aye! 
there’s the rub. A few months after his 
return from Italy, Mr. King received 18 
stocks of bees from the same Maj. Hruska, 
and advertised them’ in his paper for $30 
apiece, as wnquestionably pure.—See the 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine and National Ag- 
riculturist, of Dec., 1871, p. 92, Ist column. 
Thus the words, burning shame, and other 
flourishes, which seasoned the speech of 
Mr. H. A. King, against imported bees, fall 
m his own head. 

Now Iwill pay to Mr. King $200 for the 
name of a bee-keeper in Italy having hy- 
brid bees in his apiary, unless they were 
imported there from outside of Italy. We 
will appoint the president, cashier, and sec- 
retary of the Central Society of Bee-Keepers 
of Italy, all three men of honor and reliable, 
to ascertain the fact. And if the assertion 
of Mr. King proves true I will pay all the 
charges of ascertaining the fact. If the as- 
sertion is proved untrue, Mr. King will pay 
the charges, but these charges only. 

I know in advance that my offer will re- 
main a dead letter, as did the offer of Mr. 
Furman about the fertilizing of queens in 
confinement ; but it will end the accusation 
of impurity of bees in Italy. 

Let me say that 1 know the motives of 
these attacks against the importation of 
bees and that I will disclose them in the 
JOURNAL if my opponents desire it. 

Had not my name been mentioned by Mr. 
Bingham, in the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, I would have let pass unnotic- 
what he said about imported bees. But he 

aid,.‘if Dadant could get a queen good for 
four, years, he could stock the whole country 
With queens.” How does Mr. Bingham 
know if my imported queens are long or short 
jived? He has never received one from 
ane; besides I dare him to name some bee- 
Keepers complaining of having received 
short-lived queens from my importations. I 
suppose that before complaining to Mr. 
Bingham, these bee-keepers would have 
complained to me first,and I have as yet 
received but one complaint. The Italian 
bees are as long lived as the black, the only 

ifference is that as soon as the Italian bee 
wegins to show signs of prolificness, she is 
Seplaced by her bees. While the black bees 
‘preserve their queens even until she be- 
~womes drone laying by old age, and that dif- 
ference is to the advantage of the Italian 
wees and their owner. But Mr. Bingham 
has never had confidence in the Italian bees, 
and Lremember having seen some articles 
by him against them, a few years ago. It 
is therefore little to be wondered at. if he 
‘was opposed to the importation of queens 
ina paper which condemned, in —_—— 
‘terms, the promiscuous importation of Ital- 
ian bees. As I am the only regular importer 
of Italian bees, 1 suppose it is my importa- 
tions that Mr. Bingham aimed at, and I 
want to answer, when the American bee- 
keepers were receiving queens from Ger- 
many, Tyrol, Switzerland and Italy, the 
term promiscuous was applicable. But I 
receive my queens from one of the best bee 
districts of Italy. The man who sends 
these bees is reliable and honest ; he owns 
300 stocks of bees and I pay 30 per cent. 


more per queen than their value in Italy, to 
get only young and prolific queens, tested 
from chosen stocks. Is that what is com- 
monly called promiscuousness ? 

Mr. Bingham adds: “In carrying queens 
from apiaries affected with foul brood, it 
will communicate the disease ; hence the 
great danger of importing bees.” Now it 
Mr. Bingham can point me to a bee-keeper 
able to read the Italian language I will send 
him the full collection of the Italian bee 
paper L’ Apicoltore, and I will give Mr. 
singham ten stocks of bees if this man can 
tind in the whole seven years, a sole com- 


one of foul brood by an Italian bee- 
ceeper. Foul brood has never existed in 
Italy. If foul brood could be imported 


with queens, I should be the first victim, as 
every queen, as soon as received is intro- 
duced into a colony of our apiary till she is 
rested and has commenced to lay. But I 
ain less fortunate than Mr. Binghan, I know 
the foul brood only by books and hearsay, 
for I have never seen that malady in our 
apiary, norin our neighborhood. 

I think that Mr. Hester will find in this 
article an ample answer to his article on the 
purity of the Italian bees in Italy. If he 
covld come here in the beginning of April, 
I would visit with him sixty stocks of bees 
with imported mothers, and to show him 
that he was too hasty in judging imported 
bees from the bogus imported queens that 
he had received. Cu. DADANT. 

Hamiliton, Ill. 

os ic inlaid 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Shallow or Tall Frames. 





I have just been reading in the Feb. num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, Which came promptly 
as usual, the report of the Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Kalamazoo ; and as 
a whole I regard the meeting as a very use- 
ful one ; and the report contains many good 
things and useful suggestions. But then 
there are one or two things I notice that 
seem very strange. For instance, Mr. Bing- 
ham gives us some of the “tallest” special 
pleading in favor of shallow frames, that I 
ever read. 

Now, Mr. Bingham is no doubt a suecess- 
full bee-keeper ; but his reasons (?) for the 
use of the shallow frame (except that of fa- 
cility of handling) are, it seems to me, as 
shallow—begging his pardon—as the frames 
themselves. He says: “Small shallow 
combs give more brood early in the season. 
Heat ascends sooner than it radiates; hence 
in tall hives it is lost.” 1 can’t see how 
Prof. Cook could listen to such assertions as 
these. Now let us see what these reasons 
amount to. 

Ist. Heat or heated air ascends. True,— 
= wherefore lost? Can you tell us, Mr. 


Now. Lam only an amateur and conse- 
quently not “set in my way” about any 
particular form of hive ; but what little ex- 
perience IL have had goes to prove the oppo- 
site of the proposition, and in favor of the 
deep frame, and think 1 can tell why. 
yr first, the air of a hive may be likened 
to strata lying horizontally upon one anoth- 
er, and numbered for convenience, say from 
1 to 5 from bottom to top, and growing 
warm as you go from one to five. Secondly, 
bees cluster either outside or inside a hive 
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when left to themselves, in a compact mass 
and shaped like an egg ; or to speak mathe- 
matieally, an oblong ened. Thirdly, 
brood rearing in early spring, other things 
being equal, depends on the temperature in- 
side the hive. Fourthly, the brood must be 
at that time of the vear conform to the 
shape of the cluster. For example, we will 
take a frame say 10x15 inches ; lay it down, 
ala Langstroth, and place your cluster of 
bees on it. Now, 1 claim that if the cluster 
preserves its normal shape the brood nest 
will be nearer the stratum of cold air at the 
bottom of the hive, than if the frame was 
turned longest end up and down; because 
the bees will cluster in the highest portion 
of the hive where the air is warmest. If 
a cluster of bees belonging to me stays up 
in the top of the hive where the air is warm, 
and a similar cluster belonging to Mr. Bing- 
liam spreads themselves out along the lower 
portion of the hive, I don’t believe that 
even Mr. Bingham can get his bees to begin 
rearing brood any earlier than mine will, or 
get more brood in the same time. 

use a frame 12x12 and notice that my 
bees, now in cellar, all get as high up in the 
hives as they can. 

I have no doubt that for facility of hand- 
ling the shallow frame is best; but when 
you have said that, you had better stop. In 
the 12x12 frame I have struck, I think, be- 
tween the extremes and can handle it easily 
enough. R. J. COLBURN. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Some Items. 





If perchance somebody had been peeping 
through the cracks of our tight board fence, 
about the last days of June, they might 
have seen that your humble servant was not 
in a very pleasing mood, but was a fine sub- 
ject “For Blasted Hopes” (see Gleanings in 
oe Culture.) And now we will try to tell you 
what had ruffled up our feathers. 
couldn’t make those golden yellow-jacket 
bees work in boxes. We determined in 
April, that we would build up a given num- 
ber of our stocks, so that their hives should 
be running over with bees by the time fruit 
trees were in bloom. We did so, selecting 
Italians, blacks and hybrids, as our apiary 
contains about her equal number of three 
banded blacks and hybrids. 

In May we had 33 swarms, so we built up 
20 by removing brood from the rest, such as 
could spare any. By the time white clover 
bloomed our 20 swarms were ready for the 
boxes ; so we put them on—and now mark 
the result: Hybrids and blacks entered 
them and commenced work immediately. 

3ut those golden beauties (as some one calls 

them) preferred to lay out of doors. A few 
bees would go into each box, and some of 
them started small pieces of comb, always 
building it upward and some built up and 
down at the same time, making miserable 
work. A black bee would have been 
ashamed to turn out such a job. 

Some one may say, this is no fair test. 

Well, for the last three years, our apiary 
has been stocked with the same kind of bees, 
and the great bulk of our Honey has been 
stored by the hybrids and blacks, while all 
have received the same care and attention, 
and for box honey I will give more fora 
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black or Italian queen that has mated to 
make a first cross, than for a pure Italian. 

And yet Ido admire them and honestly 
believe that they will store considerable 
more honey than blacks, providing the ex- 
tractor is used exciusively ; but [must have 
bees that will store box honey, for you know 
that is my hobby. 

Some one may say, your hive are not right 
or the boxes are not adjusted so that the 
bees can enter them without much trouble, 
Our frames are 12x12%4 ; we use from s to 13 
ina hive: we use glass 5x7 inches for ends 
and tops of box secant 144 inch thick for bot- 
tom. We get pine lath dressed to 3-16 thick; 
we cut them to length, and put them on the 
edge in mitre box and saw down °¢ and split 
out the piece. After they are nailed on the 
bottom you have 3 slots 5!g inches long 
5/ - % , » Pra . 2 4 
®¢ wide in each box. Our frames drop 3-16 
or nearly 14 below the top, and when we put 
on boxes, we lay ona strip 3-16 on top of 
frames, right through the center, and then 
put on the boxes, resting on the top of hive 
and strip. The bees can then get into the 
boxes from any point, without a guide post, 
and if any one has anything that is better, 
and will give better results in box honey, 
send it at once to our good old A. B. J. for 
we want all the best plans we ean get. 






SIZE OF HIVE FOR BOX HONEY. 

After using 3 different sizes of hives, re- 
spectively 8, 10 and 15 frames, we have come 
to the conclusion that 10 frames suit us the 
best, for box-honey. This size will aecom- 
modate 6 boxes, about 40 pounds. Wesome- 
times wonder why some writers tothe Jour: 
NAL recommend box room for a hundred and 
fifty pounds all put on the hive at one time. 
Experience teaches us that no ordinary hive 
will furnish bees enough to work in more 
than 6 or 8 boxes from 40 to 50 pounds, at 
any time. We will admit that possibly they 
might enter a dozen boxes and build more 
or less combs in all of them, at the same, 
time, but we prefer to have on just as many 
boxes as they can fill. If the flowers are 
yielding honey 6 boxes will be filled before 
they send out a swarm, but if you had 2 
boxes on, you would have more or less in 
all, but none filled; neither will it prevent 
swarming. 

When we hive new swarms in our 10 frame 
hive, if we have no combs to furnish them, 
at first we put two swarms in each new col- 
ony, about 3 or 4 days apart; and put on 
boxes when we put in the lastone. The 
first swarm furnished just bees enough to 
carry on the labors of the main hive, and 
the last swarm will furnish bees for the 6 
boxes, and all will have plenty of room. If 
honey is plenty you may expect two setts of 
boxes filled, and a rattling swarm the first of 
August. We had swarms last year that 
gave us 18 six pound boxes, and swarmed in 
August. 

As I said before, the Italians have a fash- 
ion of building upwards, through the slats in 
the box, and guide combs must run the same 
way or your combs will be in all sorts of 
shapes. We always get dark or fall honey, 
broadside to the glass, for this reason it looks 
much better than crosswise. 


Many articles in the JouRNAL, from vari- 
ous sources, affirm that black bees amount 
to nothing in comparison with Italians. This 
certainly has not been my experience, and 
sometimes I am almost led to ask, if they 
give them an equal chance with Italians. 
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| 
BETTER THAN QUILTS. | 
May Ist, 1874, we hada visit froma brother 
bee-keeper, and went to examine our bees, 
to show how they were doing. He said “I 
never saw so much brood as you have in 
your hives, for the same number of live 
bees.” This is the way we got it: A box 
on each hive 4 inches deep: some kind of 
woolen tacked on for a bottom, 3 inches of 
wheat bran packed down firmly, and quilt 
nicely tacked down on top: when we put 
on the cap or cover we raise the quilt and 
the bran is warm as toast. J. BUTTER. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Winter ees gene for Cut- 
ing. 


Those who are inthe habit of making win- 
ter passages in the comb (as all should do 
who undertake out door wintering.) will at 
onee see the utility of the implement I am 
about to deseribe. 

I make a tin tube 3 inches long and % of 
aninch in calibre, on one end I cut teeth 
similar to those of a rip saw, through the 
middle of the tube there is a slot in which 
to drive a tack to hold it in position while 
turning. I then make a wooden piston to 
fill the tube, insert this into the tube, drive 
your tack into the slot, and you are ready 
for work. To use it, you simply draw out 
the piston, turn until it locks itself; place 
it against the comb, turn it half conn and 
uush it gently through and the work is done. 
To prevent the bees from filling these pas- 
sages in the summer, I take a thin pine 
shaving (% of an inch wide) and place it in 
the cut, the bees will do the rest. 

I have used this mer meng for three years 
past with much satisfaction, it is a decided 
improvement when compared with a 
used for the same purpose. 7 

Beaver, Penn. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
My First Year's Experience in Bee 
Culture. 





Icommenced in the spring of 1857 with 
two old box hives, in the last stage of decay 
from the moth, with all the care and atten- 
tion I could give, increased my stocks to 20 
in three years and sold not a pound of honey, 
the war closing out my stocks. I learned 
two important facts with box hive, that 
where the bee went, the miller would. Sec- 
ondly, without some good work on bee-cul- 
ture one had as well devote his time to other 
pursuits. But on investigation of the im- 
roved system, with the movable frame 
lives, I determined to make one more at- 
tempt at bee-keeping. Soin the spring of 
1873, I procured the two-story _ improved 
Langstroth hive. (I will add and make my 
own hives, what all bee-keepers should do) 
[ bought of a friend, two box hives of black 
bees, paid $3.00 each. May 8th had a fine 
swarm to issue, hived them in my new hive 
all right, eager to have my bees in my new 
hives the same evening I transferred the 
mother hive, did a good job for the first got 
one sting, but dark found me gathering up 
the young bees crawling ineyery direction. | 
Now don’t smile old bee-keepers, you can | 


imagine my feelings next day on examina- 
tion to find young brood all dead, with my 
new hive full of good worker combs. I went 
immediately to my friend paid $1.00 fora 
swarm, introduced them and they did well. 
So much my young bee-keepers, for not 
having the A. B. J. or L. L. Langstroth on 
the honey bee, both of which I have now, 
that would have instructed me to wait 15 
days before making that transfer. I bought 
July 10th two more box hives, paid $3.00 
each, transferred them all right. | will not 
give in detail, my mode of transferring, you 
had better have your information before- 
hand. I bought of Dr. T. B. Hamlin, of 
Edgefield Junction, Tenn., August 3d, two 
full stocks of Italians in the transport box 
hive, paid $12.00 each and at the same time 
three tested queens paid $5.00 each, and 
with Dr. Hamilin’s instruction on the mode 
of introducing queens. 1 destroyed 3 of my 
black queens, after six hours, removed hon- 
ey-board placing my caged queens on the 
frames, over the greatest cluster of bees, in 
twelve hours, (had put four workers with 
each queen) on examination, found three of 
workers in two cages dead, the third all 
alive, and in twelve hours more, found the 
two queens and remaining worker all dead, 
and in the third found all alive, which I 
liberated in the usual manner, and I was in 
trouble again. Season far spent and my 
stocks getting low, I made known my loss 
to Dr. Hamlin and he agreeing to share half 
my loss, sent me two more tested queens for 
$5.00. Now some twenty days had trans- 
pired. My two queens received, on exam- 
ination found two fine plump black queens, 
killing them and after waiting six hours, I 
commenced by moving my frames from the 
center, leaving room to place my cage, end 
down between the frames, supported by a 
wire pin across the frames, being sure to 
bring the cage in contact with honey, so if 
necessary the queen can reach the honev if 
neglected by the bees; and in forty-eight 
hours I had my two-queens safely housed 
and would advise this plan to the novice. 
Ishould have added if weather is cool 
lace your blanket quilts over the frames. 
Now this brings us up to September 1st. My 
first queen has her combs full of young Ital- 
ians, crawling and quiet. Something I had 
never witnessed in native bees. I am pre- 
vared to state the Italians far excells the 
lack in gathering honey. I will add that 
the superiority and value of Italian bee has 
not been over estimated or half told. NowIL 
have no stoeks or queens forsale. They are 
the admiration of all who see them. 
November the 1st, overhauled my seven 
stocks ; foundas I supposed sufficient stores 
to run them during the winter and fed some 
weak stocks some from those that had to 
spare. I then mate some blanket — and 
straw mats. Such as C. F. Muth of Cincin- 
nati, O., uses. My bees were out nearly 
every week through the winter, it being a 
very mild winter, my bees came through 
the winter safe, but we had the worst spring 
I ever saw in the South. Our fruit trees did 
our bees no good. I lost two stocks during 
February and March, and came near loosing 
the third ; had I not taken it in my family 
room and fed sugar syrup, and kept it there 
forty-eight hours they would have perished. 
My bees made no surplus honey in 1873, all 
1 got was in transferring. 
I have in my yard young peach trees 
planted eight feet apart, with a hive be- 
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tween each tree, and a covering made of five 
clab boards; that is all the protection I 
have had. I dont think if sufficient shade ; 
my trees were small and headed back well 
and will be sufticient the coming season. 
My hives are arranged to face the southeast, 
on an elevated point. Our people are taking 
some interest in bee-culture. We plant 
nothing here for our bees, they depend on 
natural supply, which is good some years, 
in our bottom. We have the poplar, holly, 
and maple, and from these the gums give 
us the most of our honey. 
[ desire to plant something, did I know 
What was best adapted to ourclimate. Will 
buckwheat do with us, and what time should 
it be sown ? will some one tell us through 
the JouRNAL. T. A. SMITH. 
Henderson Station, Madison Co., Tenn. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


. : 
Notes on Bee-Keepine. 
see-keeping in these parts is far behind 
the times: the general impression being 
that it is a business that does not pay. i 
a bee-keeper to subscribe for the BEE. 
NAL and learn to keep bees right. and he 
will tell you that he knows all about them, 
that is necessary. Rather than pay two 
dollars for the JouRNAL, whereby they 
might form some idea of what a patent hive 
should consist, they will allow themselves 
to be humbugged as some have been the 
past season by paying three times as much 
for a patent hive,’ that is a disgrace to the 
little workers and when their bees are in 
they look no more to them until the time ar- 
rives as they suppose to take the surplus, 
but to their dismay the moth trap has been 
successful in hatching moths enough to eat 
up both bees and honey ; such is the result 
generally. : 

I use a plain simple constructed hive with 
loose bottom and honey boards with back 
opening, frames set in from front to rear, 
size of frame 11x13 inches, inside measure- 
ment, and not less than eight frames to the 
hive, (no patent.) I used last season two of 
these hives one upon the other. making a 
two-story hive with ten frames in each ; and 
onee in buckwheat time, I extracted 
from this one hive four gallons of nice hon- 
ey, with from three to five hives. I have 
honey for the table the year round while my 
neighbors with more swarms in box hives 
yet no surplus. 1 have the only extractor 
hat there is in my neighborhood, 

There is another subject that I wish to 
notice: one which I have been watching 
with interest and which interests a great 
many. The question is asked by S. S. Elliot, 
(page 205 September number AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL,) how to purify wax and pre- 
vent its becoming of a dark color. I have 
not seen any answer to that question yet, 
and I will give your readers my plan. Here- 
tofore the plan has been to take it through 
a process of boiling; but L use no water in 
extracting wax. Last season in transfer- 
ring a swarm from a box hive to moveable 
frame, 1 had, as is always the case, some, 
some surplus comb fit for nothing but to be 
melted into wax ; and having left them in 
the sun through the day, I discovered the 
sun had melted them and I had an article of 
pure white wax from the darkest comb ; 
and acting upon that principle I procured a 


piece of sheet iron turned the edges up 
around, leaving one corner open for the wax 
to run out as it melted, placed it upon the 
stove elevating one side, and as it melted 
put in more being careful not to burn it; the 
result was I hada wax of beautiful yellow 
color. 

In conclusion, IT shall as ever press the 
claims of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Adair, Ll. ™M. G. WILKINS. 


0+ @ oe 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Posting Up the Accounts. 


We should now look over our last year’s 
experience, and take into consideration our 
success and failures ; examine into and find 
out the causes of both, so as to profit in the 
future by our past experience, and avoid 
failures hereafter. 

The amount of honey taken by me last 
season, Was about half as much per stock 
as the season of 1875, being about 28 Ibs per 
stock : my increase was from 9 to 23. Our 
honey crop from linden, here, was 
splendid, and caused bees to swarm to too 
great an extent, as it was so dry here that 
there was no honey to be gathered from 
that time until after the middle of Septem- 
ber; that being the first time that we had 
any rain since the middle of January. We 
had several days in July and August with 
hot southwest winds that cooked vegetation 
to some extent. The thermometer raising 
as high as 114. 

[ had two stocks out of the 23 that were 
very strong. They stored honey all through 
the season. My medium stocks about held 
theirown: light stocks decreased in weight. 
That makes it evident that in a poor season, 
strong stocks are necessary. I fed about 300 
Ibs of sugar this fall, as an experiment to 
see whether it would pay to feed to any 
great extent here, in the fall. or not. 

Ep. WELLINGTON. 

Riverton, Iowa. 

————Y#e @ +e 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Proper Winter Temperature of the 
Bee House. 


In the Report of the U. S. Patent Office 
1850, Department Agriculture pp 90-91, is 
given some account of observations on the 
winter temperature of the bee hive, made 
by Prof. Newport. His experiments show 
that the temperature of the airin the bee 
hive and right in the cluster of bees may be 
as low as 30 degrees or two degrees below 
the freezing point. Upon one occasion the 
thermometer in the external atmosphere 
stood at seventeen degrees, the one in the 
bee hive stood at thirty degrees, but upon 
rousing the bees by tapping on the hive it 
rose in sixteen minutes to seventy, or fifty- 
three degrees above the external air. He 
states that the bees are torpid only at a mod- 
erate temperature, as it grows colder they 
generate heat by motion and quick breath- 
ing so as to considerably modify the temper- 
ature of the hive. 

Although it is quite common for bee-keep- 
ers to winter their colonies in the cellar, I 
know of very few attempts to control the 
temperature and to keep a record of the 
winter temperature of bee houses and cel- 
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lars. A cellar that will keep fruit is consid- 
ered good, yet the thermometer may work 
as low as 28 or 30 degrees and the fruit not 
be frozen. This appears to me to be quite 
too cold. My eolonies are kept in a cellar. 
have ventilation above and below so that 
the air in the hive must be at very nearly 
the same ge teat as that in the cellar. 
Now I have observed that the bees are more 
quiet when the mereury stands at forty-one 
degrees than when it is either several de- 
grees above or below. From repeated ob- 
servations made during last winter and this 
I can judge pretty well as to the tempera- 
ture, by the sounds issuing from the hives. 
Upon allowing the mercury to sink to thirty- 
six degrees, the increased noise of buzzing 
told plainly that the bees were trying to 
keep up the temperature. I warmed up the 
cellar to forty degrees in four hours, and 
twelve hours after the bees had quieted 
down to their former condition. Of course 
it iseasy enough to keep the temperature 
from falling below 40 or 41 degrees, but quite 
another matter to — it from rising above 
that during warm spells of weather, at least 
itis so in Northern Kentucky : and just as 
soon as it becomes impossible to keep the 
temperature below 48 or 49 in the spring 
time, I move my bees out to their summer 
stands. As to the other conditions neces- 
sary to successful wintering, such as ab- 
sence of light, moisture, and disturbance 
from the cellar, they are much better under- 
stood than the proper temperature ; because 
their effects may perhaps be more easily 
traced back to their causes. But I would 
urge upon every bee-keeper, who houses his 
bees in winter, the necessity of keeping a 
record of the temperature of his depository, 
if not daily, at least at every marked varia- 
tion of the weather. It may be, that in try- 
ing to comply with the conditions for sue- 
cessful wintering in the cellar, we have 
overlooked one of the most important. 
January, 1874. Wea 2. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


“A Friend or Enemy.” 











Epitors AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—In 
reply to Mrs. L. Harrison’s communication 
in your last issue, permit me, for the pres- 
ent, briefly to say that your correspondent 
not only fails to quote my language correct- 
ly, but that she misconstrues and falsifies 
my statements. My statement that the 
Phylloxera is more injurious in a clayey 
than a sandy soil, was made in reference to 
the root-inhabiting form; while Mrs. H., 
lacking a proper comprehension of the sub- 
ee evidently has reference only to the 
eaf-inhabiting form. In what I am quoted 
as saying about the honey bee in its rela- 
tion to horticulture, my language has been 
so garbled, and my statements so perveted 
that no greater injustice could have been 
done me even by one filled with malice and 
bent on carrying a point by fair or foul 
means. I beg of your readers, therefore, in 
weighing my opinions and statements, to 
consider them as given over my own name 
rather than as presented by others. In 
speaking of the injury bees sometimes do 
to fruit T used no uncertain, but quite posi- 
tive, language ; and as no one has ever read 
anything from my pen that would warrant 
the charge of my being an enemy to the 
honey bee—however much others may have 


misrepresented me—I fail to see where I 
have “come down,” to use the elegant 
language of my censor. 

In reference to the statement of Mr. Gas- 
ton that the great nation of Russia * * * 
are importing buinble bees to fertilize the 
red clover ;” while there was scarcely any 
necessity of correcting it at the time it was 
made, I may as well state, since it is repeat- 
ed, that New Zealand and Australia, where 
the bumble bee is not indigenous, are the 
countries that have been considering the 
question of importing the insect, in order 
that they may no longer be obliged to im- 
port all their red clover seed. Russia has 
no need of such action. C. V. RILEY. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Chips from Sweet Home. 


It will be remembered by the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, that we 
were among those who lost heavily in bees. 
It is now Jan. 22nd and there is no sign of 
the disease. We think the disease was 
caused by confinement on poor honey. Last 
fall we fed two hives or rather put in some 
combs we had saved from those that had 
died, and as yet I see no difference. Our 
bees (100 hives) are in the west half of the 
cellar, a partition running through the cen- 
tre, we flied the two opposite window holes 
with straw, we can raise the windows and 
have a current of air without admitting any 
light, but find the bees quieter with the 
least circulation. The only ventilatation I 
give is an opening in the base of chimney 
which carries off the damp air. One morn- 
ing I heard quite a roaring among the bees 
and upon examination I found the noise all 
proceeded from one hive, with my knife I 
raised the honey board a little and all was 
quiet. The theomometer has ranged from 
40 to 45 deg. 

B. Miller, of Lee Co., Ill.,in answer to 
some questions from me on wintering bees, 
said: “1 never lost but two hives in winter- 
ing. 1 winter in the cellar, never allow the 
thermometer to go below 35 deg., never dis- 
turb them, give plenty of ventilation both 
in the hive and in the cellar, leave the 
whole front of the hive open and push the 
honey board forward so as to leave a half 
inch crack at the back, extract 2 or 3 frames 
and put the empty combs in the centre, put 
in cellar the last of October and take out the 
last of March.” 


SELLING SLUNG HONEY. 


We can make more money in sellin 
slung honey at 15 cents than box honey a 
25 cents. ut there is the trouble to sell. 
Seeing that others were successful in sell- 
ing it in —_ nicely labeled that “they 
went off like hot cakes,’ we were induced 
to put up over 500 lbs. in jelly jars, nicely 
labeled, and started out, passed through the 
town where “slung honey in jars went off 
like hot cakes,” but the gp tty told 
me it would not sell although they had them 
piled up right in view ; and from a man 
they knew, I sold some of my jars and left 
most of it on commission, but they write 
me: “Have tried to sell your honey but 
can’t. And now I have offered to — 
332 Ibs. for 100 grape vines, and return the 
jars. I sell a good deal of slung honey each 
| year, nearly all in the county, and prefer it 
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to be candied, I sell some for money and a 
consideuable for trade, e. g., 1 paid $4 and 
the balance in slung honey for a bureau, 100 
lbs. for a 2 year old Durham heifer, 275 Ibs. 
for carpenter work, some more to. mason, 
some for corn. A neighbor told me that he 
was putting up a variety of Illinois fruit for 
some friends in Indiana, I suggested put- 
ting in some of our honey, he got 21 Ibs., 
and brought a neighbor who got 6 Ibs., he 
thought his friends might want a barrel of 
honey; my blacksmith’s bill is paid in 
honey, &c., &c. My neighbors prefer the 
slung honey because it is cheaper and 
healthier, and no wax in it. Many persons 
cannot eat honey because it gives them 
colic. I have yet one of such to find who 
cannot eat slung honey when candied solid. 
Last fall neighbor M. told me he wanted 
some honey and would take more but his 
wife could not eat it, the last time she tast- 
ed it he went for the doctor. When he 
came for the honey he brought her along 
and she ate liberally of it and it had no bad 
effects. 

We would advise all bee-keepers to make 
home sale of slung honey, and if city style 
will have comb honey make them pay for 
it. D. D. PALMER. 

Eliza, Mercer Co., Til. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
An Address 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOUTHWESTERN 
KENTUCKY BEE-KEE Ss’ SOCIETY BY 
DR. N. P. ALLEN, SSIDENT OF THE 
SOCIETY, ON DEC. 30, 

The objects of this Association are to ad- 
vance the science of bee culture, by asso- 
ciating in one body those who are interested 
in bee-keeping. 

The importance of association when there 
are common objects to carry out will be 
readily conceeded. 

The value of consultation about matters 
in which all are interested, and especially 
where there is room for difference of 
opinion cannot be over-rated. 

We have our Agricultural Societies and 
our Granges to look after the great founda- 
tional industries of the country ; and con- 
ventions and meetings are held all over the 
land in order to carry out the ends for 
which they were organized. 

No sensible individual undertakes to 
carry out solitary and alone the ends he is 
aiming to accomplish when there are others 
equally anxious to succeed in the same di- 
rection, with whom he can consult and co- 
operate. There is no class of men whose 
interests calls louder for consultation and 
association than bee-keepers. 

When we take into consideration the fact 
that bee culture is both a science and an 
art; that but few in our land have any 
knowledge of the great discoveries or inven- 
tions that have been made; that the mass 
of bee owners are ignorant of even the 
simplest operations of the apiary. It be- 
hoves us to do all we can to dispel the cloud 
of ignorance which over-hangs them, and so 
far as we can to impart that knowledge by 
which they may prosecute bee-culture suc- 
cessfully. 

I regard bee-keeping in this country in its 
infancy. I feel sure that the great founda- 
tional principles of success have been at- 



















tained with the movable frame_ hive, the 
honey extractor, and the Italian bees, 
There is nothing wanting but a thorough 
knowledge of bee culture and a determina- 
tion to succeed. There are a large number 
of determined men in the northern States 
that are producing honey by the ton, they 
are realizing large profits from the labor of 
honey bee, many of them are growing rich, 
and why can we not as well as them, when 
our gardens, fields, and forests are strewn 
with flowees rich with honey ? 


Bee-keeping has taken a high — stand 
among the productive industries of the 


world, and many are reaping a rich reward 
in its pursuit. 

Iloney as food for man was of sufficient 
importance to be recorded in the sacred 
Scriptures : ** Sampson enjoyed a rich feast 
of honey taken from the carcass of a lion.” 
John the Baptist while he was preparing 
the way for the coming Savior, dined upon 
locusts and wild honey. 

lt is absolutely certain if man is to have 
honey the bee must collect and store it for 
him, and it is none the less certain that the 
proposition of honey gathered and made 
available for human use is very small com- 
ared with what might be got if there were 
Gees enough to gather it. 

The question, will it pay ? is the question 
that interests most persons, in the various 
pursuits of man. LIanswer that hee-keep- 
ing, like all other pursuits, has its successes 
and reverses, but I am fully satisfied that it 
is no more subject to failure and disappoint- 
ment than any others. 

I am aware that many who have bees fail 
to realize any profit from them, but that is 
no reason why they should not, If they 
were to give their farm stock no more at- 
tention and care than they give their bees 
they would prove even more worthless than 
their bees. 

There is no good reason why our land 
should not flow with milk and honey, We 
could, if we would turn our attention to it, 


procuce tons where we now produce 
pounds. It does not take long to learn to 


swarm bees artificially, and thereby insure 
increase of stocks, nor to Ltalianize our black 
bees and cultivate a superior race of bees 
that are more prolific and better honey 
gatherers. We can soon learn to extract 
the fluid honey and return the comb to be 
filled again, in fact all the operations of the 
apiary can be learned by any one who will 
give it their undivided attention, for there 
are no secrets in bee-keeping. But in order 
to accomplish this we must use exclusively 
the movable frame hive. We cannot suc- 
ceed to but a limited extent with the box 
hive. Then I would earnestly advise all 
who are interested in bee-keeping, either 


for pleasure or for profit, to get the movable . 


frame hive, and transfer your bees into it. 
Procure a honey extractor and thereby in- 
crease your honey to an unlimited extent. 
Take the publications on bee culture, I 
would recommend the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Moon’s Bee World, and Glean- 
ings in Bee Cultwre,as invaluable to those 
ns knowledge in the management of 
ees. 

It is said that he who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before, is. 
a benefactor of his race ; and it can be no 
less true that he who causes two pounds of 
honey to be made where but one was made 

| before, is a benefactor, and a blessing to 
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mankind. Then let us strive to obtain a 
high stand in our favorite pursuit by stor- 
ing our minds with that knowledge that 
will enable us to overcome all difficulties 
that we may have to encounter and to sur- 
mount every obstacle in the pathway of 
success. 


or —— 


Forthe Amcrican Bee Journal. 


How to Save a Queenless Stock. 


On a bright warm day in February, [ ex- 
amined a number of my hives, to see if they 
had sufficient stores and if the queen was 
laying. In some hives, I found more, and 
some, less, of sealed brood, all except one 
had eggs and larve. One hive on examina- 
tion proved to be queenless. There was 
plenty of bees and stores enough to last un- 
til the honey harvest. I gave them a card 
of comb from one of my strongest stocks 
with sealed brood, larvie and eggs in it. 
closed the hive up and did not open it again 
until April 11th, as the weather was cool 
and not suitable to open the hive. I found 
that they had made three queen cells; the 
cells were open but no queen cells could be 
found in the hive. I gave them another 
card of brood, andon May 2nd, a beautiful 
day I saw the queen as she returned from 
her bridal tour with unmistakable evidence 
of her impregnation ; and Ll gave them an- 
other card of brood ina few days. She be- 
gan laying and soon filled the hive with bees. 
The queen was pure Italian and was im- 
pregnated by a pure drone, and that hive to- 
day is as valuable as any hive I have. I 
winter on summer stands altogether. If we 
would raise early queens, we should hardly 
fai] to get them purely impregnated as the 
Itaian drones are earlier than the black 
drones. N. P. ALLEN. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky. . 


—_— me 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Candied Honey—Empty Comb. 


I was sumwhat surprised in reading Da- 
dant’s article under the above caption in the 
Feb. No. of the JourNAL. He says that to 
want a means of preventing honey from can- 
dying is the same as to encourage a fraud. 
Now my extracted honey had always can- 
died until the present winter. None that I 
put up in one and two lb. glass cans has as 
yet candied and we have had as cold weath- 
er as we ever had for twenty-five or thirty 
years. 

Last spring I read an article in the Jour- 
NAL from C. Muth, on “show to prevent hon- 
ey from candying. His directions were to let 
itsetin a cold and dark room for a day or two 
after extracting, with no top on the vessel 
it was in and skim off carefully then cover. 
This was to give it time to work and send 
all the impurities to the top. 1 treated my 
honey in this way and no other, and if it is 
not pure, I ask Dadant to say in what has 
rendered it impure. It was fully sealed 
when extracted and very thick honey, but 
as it has not candied yet ; it is according to 
Dadant impure. I never thought of honey 
being impure that did not candy or I would 
never wished to know how to prevent its 
doing so. Every one who has bought this 
honey pronounces it the very best. 


I like candied honey myself better than I 
do that that does not candy, but we read in 
the JoURNAL that candied honey did not 
sell so well as the liquid ; that it looks like 
acan of lard. Dadant’s reasoning is good 
if he can explain why mine and Muth’s hon- 
ey in glass jars didn’t candy. I did not, nor 
would. not, mix a single ingredient with 
honey. Also it has beenin as cold a place 
as the rest of the honey that candied every 
other winter. 

It is plain that my honey this winter has 
not come up to Dadant’s test of purity; I 
have given the simple and plain facts how 
it was treated and put up in the sealed cans. 
It now remains for Dadant to say why it is 
not pure, if he can. 

EMPTY COMB. 

I see in several Bee Journals and also by 
my correspondents an enquiry for empty 
comb. Thisis amove inthe right direction, 
for very few know the real value of such 
combs. Hunéreds of pounds of nice worker 
comb is yearly melted into wax, by those 
who would have gladly sold it for the price 
of bees-wax. But we had better watch and 
be careful from where it came or we may 
bring disease among our bees by means of 
it. [ have never yet experienced the bee- 
disease, and would willingly give every 
stand of bees in my Apiary to prevent it. I 
believe that foul brood and dysentery are 
diseases among bees, but I very much doubt 
whether there are any other. do not be- 
lieve there is such a thing as Bee Cholera. 

Lowell, Ky. R. M. ARrGo. 


- —_—_—_-@ © <.e——_—_—______——_ 
For the American Bee Journ. 


Numbering Hives. 


I have received much information from 
bee books, and as far as 1 am able, will do 
my share in giving information to promote 
the cause. There is one particular branch 
that ought to be known to all, especially 
those thot remove their bees from their sum- 
mer stands, and that is numbering. It is 
said by one standard writer that it is all a 
whim, but if he has ever read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, where he often stepped out of the 
straight and narrow path, he will take warn- 
ing and not use vnkind words, because oth- 
ers do not agree with him. I know whereof 
I speak for I have had two cases this spring. 
Last fall I had three Eureka hives, and left 
them on their summer stands; two were 
near together and one a rod off. so I re- 
moved it near the other two, and in Febru- 
ary there was a warm day and they all hada 
fly, and the bees from many of them 
went back to their former home and if there 
had been another hive of bees there, they 
would have tried to go in, then it would be 
said they were robbing. Atthe same time 
I took some bees out of the cellar, and by 
mistake moved two hives three rods from 
their former stand, and on coming out many 
of them went back to their former stand, 
and had there been other hives there, they 
would have tried to go in, and a stranger 
would have said ‘your bees are robbing.” 
Now let the unbelievers try the experiment 
place some hives on their former stands and 
misplace others and see which are robbing. 

Marcellus, N. Y. A. WILSON. 

— - > @& me 

Ts it a fact that first swarms issue in the 

forenoon, and second in the afternoon ? 
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Getting Honey in Frames. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MICHIGAN BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 
16TH AND 171TH, 1874. 


I will here give a description of the 
small frame for surplus, as we use them 
here. First, the frame that holds the 
small frames we calla case. 
lar in construction to the clamp that holds 
the boxes but requires more accuracy in 
construction, more lumber, and some 
glass. 

The Langstroth hive we use measures 
on the outside 214 inches in length by 16 
inches in width,.and I will give the di- 
mensions to fit that size, as I think I can 
convey the idea more accurately in that 
way. The size can be varied, however, 
to fit any hive. 


21'( in. (top view.) 


—_ 
_ 


6%< in. 

Take 2 inch thick stuff by 6} wide, and 
cut two pieces (ends) 144 inches long, rab- 
bit the upper inside corner }¢ inch only 
4 inch deep, to receive the ends of frames; 
cut two pieces (middle divisions) 144 


inches long, 5% inches wide, # inch plump | 


thick; cut four pieces, (sides) § inch stuff, 
2 inches wide by 21+ long. Now, nail 
the lower side piece on one end (with thin 
sixes) flush with the bottom, then put ina 


form, 6% inches wide and press the divis- | 
ion against the form and nail, keeping the | 
bottoms all flush; in the meantime puton | 
the upper side piece, and place a movable | 


strip of wood, gauged to 24 inches wide, 
between the side pieces while nailing, so 
as to leave the space for the glass always 
the same width. Then cut the glass with 
a gauge and it will always fit, press the 


glass down against the ends of the divi- | 
sions and tack alight wooden stop against 


it, and your case is ready for the frames. 
The top side-piece should be flush with 


the top of end-pieces, and the top of di- | 
visions should be 4 inch lower and on a | 
The | 


plane with the rabbit in end-pieces. 
stuff should be cut with circular saw and 
gauge, as it is cheaper and more accurate. 


There is a space of + inch between the | 


honey board and top of small frames, and 
the same space between frames when tier- 
ed up. 

The case is to contain 24 small frames. 


‘The end pieces of the firames are tight | 


It is simi- | 


fitting to each other and also to the 
case. Tomake the ends, get a plank plan- 
ed at the mill on both sides, 1% inches 
thick, a little plump, so that when you 
put eight end-pieces side by side they will 
measure across them 142 inches, and that 
will leave 4 inch side shake, for conveni- 
ence in getting them out when filled; eight 
frames fill a space across the hive, (the 
frames run the same way as in the hive.) 
Now cut the plank into pieces 4 or 5 feet 
long, for convenience in handling, and set 
the gauge to a circular rip-saw 4+ inch 
from the saw, and rip the stuff off the edge 
of the plank 4% 1% inches; then cut them 
5% inches long and you have your small 
frame ends. 

To make tops aud bottoms havea plank 
planed 14 inches thick, and rip as before; 
cut the tops 6? inches long, and bottoms 
5% long. The saw should be sharp 
and trued to cut smooth. Nail on the 
tops of frames in a form, so they will 
just slip in the case without touching; 4 
inch end shake is sufficient. Nail through 
the top into the end and through the end 
into the bottom. Leave projections on 
each end of top-bar alike and nail the tops 
and bottoms inthe middle of ends, leaving 
space on each side alike. When the 
frames are all put in there is a space 4 
inch wide between the bottoms of every 
two frames and the same between the tops, 
making a splendid entrance for the bees, 
both before and after tiering up. 


We think every working bee can make 
two or three trips per day more than she 
can in boxes, if the field is near, making 
one-third difference in the amount of sur- 
plus. Use {-inch finishing nails, six to 
the frame, four in the top and two in the 
bottom. Stick a nice white piece of drone 
comb 2% 3 inches in the the top of each 
frame, and when the honey yield com- 
mences take off the honey-board and put 
on a case of frames, and put a quilt on 
top of the case or, if the cover is high 
enough, the honey-board can be put on 
top of the case instead. The after man- 
agement is about the same as with boxes, 
with these exceptions. 


It will not be necessary to take away as 
much brood as with boxes, to prevent 
swarming, as the supers are better venti- 
lated and the clusters are larger, being 
divided into but 3 apartments, while with 
boxes they are divided into twelve; and 
in the second place small frames can be 
tiered up sooner than boxes, as the en- 
trance and ventilation to the upper tier is 
as good as itis to the lower tier. 

If the yield of honey is good they can 
be tiered up as soon as the first case is 
filled with comb and honey, and before 
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they begin to seal much. The same plan 
should be adopted as with boxes to get 
the three rows started all together. If 
they work the strongest at one side or one 
end, reverse the case and get them to dis- 
tribute their work, as it is so much easier 
to tier up a whole case than it is one or 
two rows. However, some bees will 
start one or two rows and leave the others 
severely alone. In that case, as soon as 
the one or two rows of frames are ready 
to tier up you will take the case off and 
set it up on end ona bench or chair, and 
take a thin table knife and run it from 
the bottom between the frames and the 
case, on all sides of the empty row, in 
order to loosen the propolis; then push 
the row all out together and put them in 
the tier up case and fill it out with new 
frames, then put it in the hive and put 
the partly filled case on top; then fold up 
some cloth and lay it down in the empty 
space, so the bees cannot occupy it, and 
if they have a good lot of food and the 
yield is good they will probably start the 
next case more even. We frequently get 
the three tier under before the first one is 
ready to come off. 


These cases will weigh when filled from 
50 to 55 ths. each, after deducting the 
weight of the case. The frames sel] with 
the honey and will weigh from one to two 
ounces each. 


I see by the journals some advise tak- 
ing out a frame as soon as it is finished 
and replacing by an empty one. It seems 
to meif they had ever made a ton of hon- 
ey in that way they would think there 
should be some easier way to do it, as I 
can certainly tier up a dozen full cases 
while I could overhaul one set. That 
might be a good plan if the bees were al- 
lowed toswarm. There are one or two 
objections urged by beekeepers, when 
first looking them over. One is, it seems 
to them as if it was more work than with 
boxes; but our beekeepers here, after hav- 
ing a few years’ experience in the make 
and use of them, say they think a man 
can run 100 stocks with frames with 
about the same labor that it takes to run 
50 stocks with boxes. Another objection 
is, that as the bees cannot get in between 
the case and the frames, they say the 
moth worms will get in there, but having 
made a good deal of honey in that way, 
and having seen several tons in different 
seasons made in this county, I have yet 
to see the first worm in that place. Of 
course fhey are put on none but strong 
stocks. One wing of each queen is clip- 
ped and all swarms returned and managed 
the same as with box honey. As a result 
of all this, I advise all to get their supers 








made in the winter. Make all small 
frames and boxes that will be needed, 
put in the glass, stick in the combs, get 
them all ready to set in the hive, and set 
away in a safe place till wanted. Make 
at least super capacity enough to hold 100 
ths. for each full stock in winter quarters. 
If you have twenty such stocks make ten 
new hives—and no more—and make it 
your business to see to it, that those bees 
shall fill those supers, and on no account 
draw more brood than is sufficient to 
build up ten stocks for the season. If 
you have the supers all ready it will be 
half the battle towards getting them fill- 
ed, as I believe a great deal of box honey 
is lost by not having the supers ready in 
season. Get the supers on several days 
before the yield of surplus commences. 
If the stocks are strong in bees, (crowded) 
it willdo no harm to have them on a 
week or more before they use them. Bet- 
ter not put them on atall than to put them 
on a week late, as it will probably be 
labor in vain. Isuppose I should qualify 
the amount of super room to suit the lo- 
cation. If the location is such that there 
is little or no surplus from locust trees, 
white and alsike clover, raspberry, and 
the tulip tree, and there is an abundance 
of basswood, the whole crop, nearly, com- 
ing from the latter source, and all deliv- 
ered within a few days, my advice would 
be to use no surplus for comb honey, or 
if they were used they should be used 
over a two-story hive and the combs ex- 
tracted from the upper story of the hive, 
as the time would be too short to make 
the wax comb necessary to hold the whole 
gathering, or daily yield, but if the yield 
of surplus commences, as with us, on lo- 
cust, and runs down through the list, get- 
ting a slight sprinkling of basswood, and 
after a few days is followed with buck- 
wheat, we think we can get nearly as 
many pounds of comb honey as we can 
extract from ten brood combs. My the- 
ory is that the young bees elaborate the 
wax as fast as needed and use but little 
more honey than they would to perfect 
the growth of their wings and other or- 
gans. 

You will see that as soon as the bees 
are out of the small frames they are ready 
to ship. As the case is as cheap as any 
crate you would make to carry small 
frames and show the honey. The honey 
is made in the case, is waxed fast and will 
ship safely to any distance. We general- 
ly place a sheet of wrapping paper over 
the top of each case and fix them so they 
will not slip off from one another where 
they are piled three or four tiers high. 

J. P. Moore. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


“Eccentric.” 


Didn't friend ‘‘Argo” go for us right 
lively, though, in the February number of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? Notwith- 
standing his vigorous assault we ‘still 
live,” and if nothing serious occurs to 
frustrate our intentions or mar the even 
tenor of our way we shall continue to re- 
tain the name of ‘‘Eccentric?” Are we 
timid or cowardly? Methinks friend 
“Argo” would hardly have said that had 
he known us personally. But we had a 
good, hearty laugh when we had conclu- 
ded the perusal of ‘‘Argo’s” article, to 
think that he should skip clear over ‘‘us 
little folks” and read us last of all. Yet 
we could not help thinking of a private 
letter in Mr. A.’s own handwriting, stat- 
ing that he valued our writings and prized 
them very highly. . Ah! friend A., did you 
but know that ‘‘Eccentric” has appeared 
in these pages often, (over his own name, 
too,) very often before, had often had 
right lively scuffles with ‘‘Novice,” ‘‘Gal- 
lup” and the other “‘big boys” who used 
to box one another’s ears so soundly in 
these columns, you would never have 
called us cowardly. Many thanks, how- 
ever, for saying our ‘‘article was good.” 

We begin to receive reports again of 
the destroying work of that fell ‘bee dis- 
ease,” and the indications are that large 
numbers of our little pets will, ere the re- 
turn of April showers and balmy spring, 
‘‘go where the woodbine twineth.” Are 
these things always to continue to baffle 
our endeavors and thwart our designs? 
Is successful apiculture to forever remain 
a thing of the past only, to tantalize us 
With the sweet remembrance of those hal- 
cyon days of the long ago? It may be 
so, but we are too hopeful yet to indulge 
the thought. Even now, through the 
dark and somber clouds which veil the 
horizon of our vision do we catch a 
glimpse of the happy, prosperous future 
that awaits us if we with patience but 
persevere yet a littlewhile. Success, com- 
plete and triumphant, can but be the re- 
ward of patient waiting, thorough inves- 
tigation and tireless industry. It may not 
be out of place tostate, in connection with 
the foregoing, that we are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of a copy of ‘‘Money 
in the Apiary,”’ which we see is advertised 
in another column of the good, old AMER- 
ICAN BEE JoURNAL. Weare assured by 
the author that it contains instructions for 
wintering which will, if put in practice, 
enable us to bid defiance to that ‘‘bee dis- 
ease” which has produced such fatal results 
during the reign of old Boreas and Jack 
Frost. Knowing Mr. Burch has no patent 








hive to sell, and that he has been a_ suc- 
cessful apiculturist, we have indulged the 
hope that his investigations may give us 
the key to success, and if this be the case 
we say ‘‘long may he wave.” 

We are glad to note that our bee con- 
ventions are making it lively for those 
dealers in a conglomeration of honey and 
glucose. We sincerely trust that they 
may persevere in the good work until 
these dealers shall abandon ‘‘the ways 
that are dark and the tricks that are vain” 
and engage in some more legitimate oc- 
cupation. 

When we shall have attained complete 
success in wintering our ‘‘little pets,” and 
shall have secured a sure and reliable 
market for our honey, (which we can do 
by having it stored in small glass boxes,) 
then may we hope to make apiculture a 
pursuit at once ‘‘sure, safe and highly re- 
munerative.” That this may be fully 
realized in the near future is the earnest 
wish of ‘““ECCENTRIC.” 
_—-—————__7o2 0 eo 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Swarmers and Non-Swarmers. 

In the issue of the A. B. J. for Febru- 
ary, I observe a communication from N. 
Cameron. He tells us he has no faith in 
the non-swarming hive, ‘‘for we have 
known them to swarm when the hive was 
not half full of comb.” Mr. Quinby tells 
us he took four hives of bees full of comb 
and placed each upon another empty hive; 
they each neglected to occupy the added 
room and sent outaswarm. Probably 
any bee in the exercise of common sense 
would have done the same. Bees will 
issue from any hive from want of accept- 
able room, from excessive heat, from the 
presence of enemies, or from lack of food. 

Indeed in the home apiary it would be 
less objectionable to have enough swarms 
to sustain the working forces for the field. 

My experience has been, that with ac- 
ceptable room for the whole colony the 
whole season, secured from excessive heat 
from the sun, or want of ventilation, they 
will not swarm. A _ few facts, resulting 
from the use of the non-swarmer hive. 

1. An apiary in non-swarmer hives will 
secure four times the amount of surplus, 
from the same field that would be secured 
by an apiary of swarmer hives, in the 
same field. 

2. An apiary in swarmer hives will 
consume from two to four times the 
amount of honey gathered from their 
field, that would be consumed hy the 
apiary of non-swarmers. 

3. The surplus honey gathered by the 
swarmers costs from two to four times as 
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much by the pound as that gathered by 
the non-swarmers. 

4, The care and trouble of an apiary 
of swarmers, is four times that of an 
apiary of non-swarmers. 

5. An apiary of non-swarmers, is more 
durable than swarmers, non-swarmers 
often remaining efficient, thirty years and 
more, and swarmers rarely enduring one 
fourth of that time. 

6. Swarmers reach periods of destruc- 
tion, and waste in from five to ten years 
of almost the whole apiary, while non- 
swarmers may be efficient for a whole 
generation. 

7. Non-swarmers give from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of the product of the field 
in surplus; the swarmer gives but from 
one-thirtieth to one-fourth of the pro- 
duct. 

Ihave here presented a few statements 
that I believe to be a fair comparison of 
the operation of bees in the two classes of 
hives, swarmers and non-swarmers. If 
any of my friends have doubts of the 
correctness of either of the statements 
made, and wish for my reasons for adopt- 
ing these views, I can give my reasons, or 
some of the reasons that have led me to 
adopt them. 

I am aware that longer seasons for 
gathering honey at the south, and the 
shorter winter season for consumption of 
gathered stores may effect this question. 
But how, or how much, I am poorly pre- 
pared to judge. JASPER HAZEN. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


Report from the Pacific Slope. 


I accidentally got hold of the Novem- 
ber number of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, and became quite interested in its 
perusal. Although I am bul a novice in 
bee-keeping, yet I keep my eyes open, to 
see what others are doing in that line. I 
suppose that San Deigo county is as good 
a honey preducing country as there is on 
the American continent, if not in the 
world, and that I am in the center of the 
best portion of the county. I notice in 
an article copied from the 8. D. World, 
that the honey crop of this county for 
1873, was 119,000 lIbs., I know also, that 
the crop for 1874 was 475,000 lbs., an in- 
crease of 356,000 lbs. I know also that 
since that honey was produced, there has 
been a large importation of bees into the 
county from the northern part of this 
state. On the 15th day of March 1874, 
Mr. John Watson got the first load of 
bees here out of the 103 stands he started 
with from Sacramento. By the time he 
got them all here and straightened out 





ready for work, they were reduced by 
being smothered, to 75 colonies. He sold 
six anda half tons of honey in comb from 
them, and has now 160 swarms. He sold 
his honey at 20 cts. per lb. 

One month earlier than that, or in Feb. 
1874, Dr. Marshall started with 53 swarms 
of Italian bees, (Mr. W’s were the black.) 
He increased to 203, and sold over $1200 
worth of honey at from 14@16cts. per tb 
here at home, and probably has from one 
to one and a half tons of honey now in 
the tops of his Harbison hives, as he was 
unable to procure section boxes for them 
to store it in. 

Last spring Messrs Trask & Thompson, 
started with 19 swarms which they had 
got from the woods. They sold over 
$1,000 worth of honey, and a short time 
ago sold their apiary, numbering 110 
colonies, and their bee-ranch for $2,000 
more, to a Mr. Hicks from Chicago. 

Mr. Crannell living three miles from me 
had, last spring, 40 swarms of black bees. 
He sold six tons of strained honey and 
has now 150 swarms of black bees. At 
his place, at the mouth of the San Bernar- 
do river he had one swarm of Italian bees. 
From that one hive he saved 24 colonies. 
How many got away he knows not, but 
several of his neighbors got swarms of 
Italian bees that were astray, and as there 
were no others nearer than 10 or 12 miles, 
they think they must have come from his. 

C. Paine, at Paway, had last spring 
three swarms in King hives; frem the 
three he got 24 swarms, total 27. 

I had one in the same kind of hive, my 
one increased to nine, others have done 
equally well. 

Now with the same ratio of increase of 
the honey product of 1874 over 1873, 
1875 ought to produce 1,421,000 lbs; 
but the probabilities are that it will exceed 
that by nearly one million lbs. Why? 
Because large numbers of people who 
only had a few colonies last year and sold 
no honey, are gathering up all they can 
get from the woods and rocks, and are 
going to make it a business to produce 
honey for market. 

Two planing mills have been kept con- 
stantly running for months at their ut- 


| most capacity, cutting out Harbison and 


and Langstroth hive stuff; lumber for 
thousands of hives has been hauled out 
into the country without being cut, to be 
made up at home, and large quantities have 
been cut and shipoed down from Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 

Some of the statements made above 
may seem marvelous to your readers, but 
that they are all facts can be proven be- 
yond cavil, by affidavits from all of the 
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above named persons, and numerous 
others here who are knowing to the facts. 

From what I have seen of the workings 
of the different hives here, I prefer the 
Langstroth with some modifications which 
we put on here. For instance; We find 
that three section boxes do not give room 
enough for the bees to store honey in as 
fast as a strong swarm can gather it, so 
we put on six by deepening the lays and 
placing them two courses high. 

Of honey producing flowers, we have 
the Manzanita (little apple) for the past 
month in full bloom, a sort of wild lilac 
just in bloom now, and a purple lilac also 
wild, just coming into blossom. By the 
time these are gone, the valleys will be 
covered with the blossoms of the Alfilari 
and burr clover, mixed with a small sort 
of fleur de luce on the plains, and willow 
and oak blossoms among the timber. We 
also have a kind of mountain sage very 
similar to the garden sage of your locality 
which comes on earlier than the white 
sage, and is almost if not equally as good 
as the white as a honey producer, after 
which comes the white sage, followed by 
the Sumac Fusica, and buckwheat, grease- 
wood, with vast quantities of other 
flowers of which I do not know the names. 
Of course they work on the corn tops, 
fruit, pumpkin and melon blossoms. In 
fact there is an endless succession of 
flowers from Jan. Ist to Jan 1st again. 
Not one day in the year but thatI could 
show you flowers if you were here. 

W. J.WHITNEY. 

Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 


—_>_ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


How I Built a Bee-House. 


I selected a dry piece of ground where 
no water would stand, dug out a place 
18x30, twenty inches deep, dug post-holes 
a foot deeper than the bottom of cellar, 
put in posts about six feet apart all around, 
reaching twenty inches above the top of 
the ground, and put sills on top of the 
posts; size of sill 6x16. Inow had my 
foundation laid 18x30 feet. I put joist 
in 2x12 and 18 feet long, thus leaving a 
cellar underneath about forty inches deep. 
I now stud with 2x4 scantling, ten feet 
long, on the outside of the sill and inside 
also, nailing joist 14x12 on top next to 
the top plate. I then sheet with inch 
lumber outside and inside, nailing at the 
same time 1x3 inch strips three feet long 
every two feet from floor to ceiling, from 
outside to inside stud, letting them project 
twenty inches into the room, forming sup- 
ports for shelves all around the inside. 
Three rows of strips just make fair space 








for hives, it being just eight feet between 
ceilings. I now puta blind floor in both 
sets of joists, fill between the lower joists 
with sawdust, then lay floor on top, fill 
the outside wall, which has sixteen inches 
of space with dry sawdust, also about fif- 
teen inches on top. Roof it the same as 
any other building, and put in two win- 
dows and one door. I cut a board the 
size of the windows and put it in when I 
wish to darken or keep out frost, also 
double doors. I built a chimney in the 
end between the door and and window, 
letting it come down into the room. It 
forms a ventilator, and I use a stove in 
the spring to warm up weak stocks, after 
the bees are moved out. I always keep 
several thicknesses of cotton over the 
chimney-hole, to keep in heat, and allow 
the damp to escape. I bank the cellar all 
around the building so that no frost gets 
in, and have an opening or hatchway two 
feet square through the lower floor to let 
the foul air or poisonous gas settle into 
the cellar. 

I have wintered three years in this 
house and never had any losses in winter- 
ing. It is no trouble to winter in it when 
the thermometer goes 25° below zero 
and continues cold a long time. The in- 
side temperature never varies more than 
one or two degrees, standing at about 40 9° 
or 42°. I frequently go in and can 
scarcely hear a sound from one hundred 
pure Italian swarms, they are so quiet. 

I weigh every swarm when I put them 
in in the fall, and also when putting them 
out in the spring, and they consumed in 
the winter of 1872-3 six pounds and two 
ounces of honey per hive; in 1873-4 five 
pounds and three ounces of honey per 
hive, or about one pound per month. 
Thus far this year they have been doing 
well. 

Now, a word about extractors. I see 
by your February number that some pre- 
fer the Peabody, or a revolving can ma- 
chine, to one of the Root style. I have 
used a Peabody that cost me about $20, 
counting express charges, &c., for years. 
Last season I got one of Root’s machines 
and it ran so easy that the little boys in 
the village would come and help extract 
for amusement. One day a small boy 
extracted over two barrels of honey. I 
took out and put in the combs for him. 
I want no more revolving can machines. 
If the Root machine is not strong enough 
to suit you, put a steel wire inside the tin 
braces and put in a #-inch steel rod or 
mandrel, as you call it, and you can sling 
out any honey that can be removed. 

I am making and selling at cost extrac- 
tors of the Root style, only I strengthen 
some weak places. I could use a Root 
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machine for years, but I find that some 
not accustomed to extracting require a 
stronger inside frame when extracting 
very heavy combs. In conclusion allow 
me to say that I will furnish bee-hives 
containing twelve frames of improved 
style, division-board, bee-feeder, (latest,) 
entrance blocks and everything complete, 
painted three coats, ready to put in your 
bees, for $1.50 each. I will do this in 
order to encourage bee-keeping. There 
js no patent on it that you will be charged 
for and those whowish to do so can get 
one for a sample and make their own. I 
also will give any person one hive free 
who will get flve new subscribers here in 
Canada for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for 1875, they sending me the editor's cer- | 


tificate for the same, those already sent in 
not to count. D. A. JONEs. 
Tecumseth, Ontario, Canada. 


o> © oo _____—- 


For the Amer‘can Bee Journal. 


Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. 


F. Ray, Metcalfe county; Thos. Sydnor, 
Logan county; James Richards, Hardin 
county. 

The President-elect on taking the chair 
thanked the Society for the honor confer- 
red on him. 

The following committees were then 
appointed: 

Committee on constitution and by-laws 
—Prof. C. M. Wheeler, L. P. Smith, R. 
A. Alexander. 

Committee on questions for discussion 
at evening session—R. 8. Mumford, P. P. 
Colier, W. W. Wright. 

While the committees were out the 
President delivered an able and appropri- 
ate address on bee-keeping. 

The committee on constitution and by- 


| laws presented their report which was ac- 


cepted and the committee discharged. 
The Secretary read the constitution and 
by-laws and on motion they were unani- 


mously adopted. 


At a meeting of the bee-keepers of | 


Southern Kentucky, at the residence of 
Dr. N. P. Allen, near Smith’s Grove Sta- 
tion, Warren county, Dec. 30, 1874, Prof. 
C. M. Wheeler was called to the chair 
and R. A. Alexander appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 

Prof. Wheeler stated that the object of 
the meeting was to organize a Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society for the promotion of bee cul- 
ture. 

The following persons gave their names 
as members of this society: 

Rowlet’s Station.—Robert 8. Munford. 

Smith’s Grove.—J. H. Wallace, H. W. 
Sanders, Dr. N. P. Allen, David Kirby, 
Wm. G. Allen, J. T. Allen, L. P. Smith, 
Mrs. M. J. Wolf, R. A. Alexander, Mrs. 
Kate E. Allen, Mrs. Amanda Allen, Mrs. 
Lizzie Alexander, J. C. Ellis, Charlie N. 
Allen, Mrs. Julia Wheeler, Mrs. Mollie 
Allen, Mrs. Mattie Sanders. 

Caverna —Elmore Winn. 

Bowling Green.—Eli Howel. 

Glasgow Junction.—P. P. Colier, Prof. 
C. M. Wheeler, David Lock. 

Edgefield, Tenn.—H. T. Arnold. 

The society then proceeded to elect of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, as follows: Dr. 
N. P. Allen, President; H. W. Sanders, 
Secretary; R. A. Alexander, Assistant 
Secretary; W. W. Wright, Treasurer. 
The following Vice Presidents were elect- 
ed: L. P. Smith, Warren county; S. 8. 
Dunall, Barren county; James Reed, Al- 
len county; R. 8. Mumford, Hart county; 
James Johnson,Todd county; Moses Gath, 
Butler county; J. H. Ritchy, Cumberland 
county, James Harlin, Monroe county; J. 


| 
| 


| of bee-culture. 


On motion the wife of each member 
was declared entitled to membership. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet at 
1 o'clock P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


A communicatlon was received by the 
President from Mr. Frank Benton, Edg- 
field Junction, Tenn., on the advancement 
The communication was 
read by the Secretary and on motion the 


| thanks of the Society were tendered Mr. 


Benton with a request for its publication. 
Mr. Benton was on motion made an hon- 
orary member of the Society. 

The President stated that he had re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. James 
H. Ritchy, of Burksville, Ky., regretting 
his inability to attend this meeting. Mr. 
Ritchy stated that his bees continued to 
gather honey rapidly up to October 10th. 

The committee on questions for debate 
presented the following which were ac- 
cepted: 

ist. What are the advantages of the 
moveable frame hive over the old box 
hive ? 

2d. Is the Italian bee superior to the 
native or black bee ? 

3d. How can we manage bees so as to 
secure the greatest yield of honey ? 

4th. Is honey, taken before it is capped 


| over by the bees, pure honey ? 


5th. Can bees be tamed by handling, or 


| can they be educated so as to know their 
| owner? 


| Mr. 


| over the old box hive. 


| 


The first question was then taken up. 
Alexander said that the moveable 
frame hive possessed many advantages 
First, we can as- 
certain at any time the exact condition of 
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our bees. If they are weak we can by 
exchanging a card of empty comb from 
the weak colony for a card of comb with 
capped brood in it from a strong colony 
strengthen them in winter. Or if queen- 
less, we can furnish a queen, or give them 
eggs from which they can raise a queen. 
Second, if the moths are about to destroy 
our bees can remove every frame—comb, 
bees and all—from the hive and destroy 
the last moth; and if we find them short 
of stores we can feed them and give them 
a card of sealed honey from a rich hive, 
and thereby save our bees from death. 
We can also Italianize our bees and eulti- 
vate a much better bee for honey gather- 
ing. It gives us the advantages of the 
honey extractor, enabling us to extract 
the honey and return the comb to be filled 
again, and we can realize a much larger 
yield of surplus honey. 

Mr. Mumford said the moveable frame 
hive also enabled us to clean our hives of 
all accumulations of wax and other mat- 
ter, by removing the combs and bees into 
a clean hive, an‘ we could make any re- 
pairs the hive might need. Wecould di- 
vide our bees and insure increase of 
stocks without danger of loss by swarms 
decamping, as was often the case with 
box hives; and that we could improve 
our bees in size, and in many respects 
make them more valuable. 

The President said that during rich 
yields of honey the bees would store it in 
the brood nest, and by the use of the 
movable frame we could extract it and 
make our colonies much stronger in num- 
bers; and that we could insert empty 
cards of comb in the center of broods, en- 
larging the brood nest and raising double 
the amount of bees that would be raised 
in the box hive. That with the frame 
hive we had as much control of our bees 
as we have of our domestic animals. 

The second question was then taken up. 
Mr. Mumford said that the Italian bee was 
larger, hardier and more prolific than the 
black bee, and a much better honey gath- 
erer. He had seen them gathering honey 
from the red clover and from the sapling 
clover, and that they would gathey honey 
when the black bees were idle; would go 
farther for it, would defend themselves 
- against the moth better, and that they 
were more pleasant to handle. He said 
he had a large gray bee that could gather 
honey from red clover. 

The President said he had never seen 
the Italian bee gather honey from the red 
clover except when the blossom was short 
from the effects of drouth. 

Mr. Smith asked what flowers the Ital- 
jan bees gathered honey from that black 
bees did not? 


Mr. Mumford—‘‘From the red clover 
and various other flowers.” 

Mr. Smith—‘‘I understood the gentle- 
man to say he had a large black bee that 
gathered honey from red clover.” 

Mr. Mumford—‘I said I had a large 
gray bee that gathered honey from red 
clover. It is an improved variety of the 
common bee, as lgrge as the Italian.” 

Mr. Smith said he had never seen any 
bee but the bumble bee gathering honey 


from the red clover, unless he mistook 
the Italian for the bumble bee. [ULaugh- 


ter .] . 

Mr. Alexander said in his experience 
with the Italian bee they were much su- 
perior to the black bee’as honey gather- 
ers. 

The President said that the Italian bee 
Was aeknowledged by the great mass of 
apiarians to be much superior to the black 
bee and in no respect inferior. 

The third question was then taken up. 
The President said by feeding early and 
getting the bees strong by the time the 
honey harvest opened; then give them 
empty comb in top of hive and as fast as 
it is filled and before it is capped over 
throw it out with the extractor. By that 
management he had the past season taken 
from one hive 423? pounds of honey. 

-The fourth question then came up for 
discussion. Mr. Mumford thought it was 
not perfect honey until capped over by 
the bees. 

Prof. Wheeler asked if the fact that 
honey was taken before it was capped 
was not the cause of the difference in the 
flavor of honey. 

Mr. W. G. Allen said he got some hon- 
ey from the President of this Society last 
season that had been extracted before it 
was capped ever. It was so thin he fear- 
ed it would sour; he put it in his cellar 
and now it was candied so solid that he 
could slice it like butter, and richer, bet- 
ter honey he never saw. 

The President said the differeace in cal- 
or and flavor of honey was on account of 
the different sources from which it was 
gathered; that honey taken before it is 
capped over by the bees is pure honey, 
but was not thick and rich like capped 
honey until all the moisture it contained 
was evaporated, which could be done by 
heating it or allowing the vessels contain- 
ing it to remain open, so that moisture 
could escape. 

The fifth question was then taken up. 
Mr. Arnold said he found his bees tamed 
by handling; that when he visited them 
often they seemed less spiteful. 

The President said there was more in 
our getting used to the bees than in their 
getting used to us. 
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The Southern Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ 
Society then adjourned, to meet at the 
residence of Mr. B. A. Alexander, near 
Smith’s Grove, Warren county, on the 
third Wednesday in May. 

W. H. Sanpers, Sec. 











I found one of my best swarms dead this 
morning; it was smothered or frozen. It 
was a box hive and contained about 75 Ibs. 
of honey ; the combs were like cakes of ice. 
The weather is very cold and I fearI shall 
loose more of them. The JouRNALS came 
to hand and I find them very interesting. 

Denver, Ind. AARON LEWIS. 

It is strange that bee-keepers are so long 
in understanding that frozen honey is no 
better ice for bees to winter on, than frozen 
water would be. We have seen many 
colonies in just the state your bees were in 
—hives full of sealed honey with no space 
empty for the bees to cluster. The very 
first cold weather, all the bees that come in 
contact with the sealed honey die, and thus 
with every cold day the cluster is diminish- 
ed until there are not bees enough to keep 
up any warmth. Even when protected, 
bees in this situation are not safe from 
freezing. We repeat what we have often 


from too much honey, than from the want 
of it. 


——— 


I have seen it stated that the Italian bees 
rotect their combs from the moth much 
etter than the common bees do; and that 
when there is no bee disease prevailing the 
Italian workers are much longer lived than 
black ones. Please inform me whether 
these two points in their favor are generally 
conceded by those who have tried them. 
ALLEN WEATHERBY. 

We are sure that no one who has kept 
both Italians and black bees. will dispute 
that the Italians protect their combs from 
the moth much better than the black bees 
do. We have never seen an Italian colony 
injured by the moth while it was in even 
tolerable condition, while we have seen 
many black ones ruined by worms, We 
doubt if Italian workers are any longer 
lived than black workers, we think they are 
quite as long, and do more work while they 
do live; and if left queenless by accident, 
an Italian stock will maintain itself longer 
thana black stock can in like circum- 
stances. 


Belleville, Canada. Do you think the 
tulip tree would grow as far north as this 


| sure it will do well. 





| with an Italian and a black swarm. 
| from these one black swarm and nine good 
| hybrid ¢ 
| all, over 200 lbs. of honey, which sold 
| mostly at 20 cents per tb. I have now about 


| in summer ? 


| severe weather here. 
| buried, aud a part surrounded by straw. I 


| stocks were weak in the fall. 
| part of September and first part of October, 


place. Apples, pears, pease and all kinds 
of fruit grow very well, white clover is in- 
digenous, basswood is the ordinary fruit 
wood, with maple apd beech. Buckwheat 
isan abundant crop generally ; wild rasp- 
berry and all small fruits grow well. The 
tulip tree is a new idea, to me, and I would 
like to try one to see if it can be made to 
row. Is it more productive of honey than 
Gecoweod ? L. WALLBRIDGE. 


We would like to see the tulip tree tried 
in your section of country, and are quite 
Here they grow fast 
and, so far, are handy. It is not more pro- 
ductive of honey than the basswood, but 
the honey is of very different flavor, and we 
think it remains in bloom longer. If any 
reader in Canada has tried the tulip tree, 
let us hear a report as to growth, even if it 
has not yet bloomed with him. 


I ama beginner, and started last sprin 
1 go 
from 


swarms, and I received 


30 good combs in Langstroth frames. We 
had a terrible drouth here, I succeeded very 
well in every operation except introducing 
queens. Late in the season I ordered two 
talian queens from Mr. Dadant, put them 
in. following Mr. Hamlin’s plan; both died. 
From eggs the bees raised a queen, but it is 
doubtful whether she got fertilized or not. 
Now instead of having two more Italian 
colonies I lost the queenless one. Now, I 
intend to move to another place where there 


| are no shade trees at all, so I would like to 
said: “‘ More bees die every winter in Iowa | 


know what to plant to have shade by the 
latter part of May. How will hops do? and 
how to arrange it, or if it is better to erect a 
shed? I shall have to manage from 8 to 12 
hives. Also, which is the best way to pro- 
tect combs not in use in winter, as well as 
GustTAV ILISCH. 
Hickman, Ky. 


You are unfortunate in getting queens so 


| late, but your experience will help you next 
| season. Try some other way to introduce ; 
| there is no need of loosing queens when 


putting them in. 
In regard to shade for your hives, another 


season, we would recommend sunflowers 
planted like a hedge, south and east of 


them, as more sure to afford shade the first 


| year. Grapes or hops, if planted this year; 
| will give them shade next. We do not re- 


commend a shed; if your hives have deep 


| eaps it is not necessary to have any other 
| protection, but we like shade for bee hives, 
| and believe on the whole it is best. 


Riverton, Iowa. We are having very 


Part of my bees are 


am afraid I shall loose many, because my 
On the last 


when it was warm, my bees were busy, but 


| I noticed hundreds of fall flowers in a 
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stupor. They could crawl but not fly. I 
can give no cause forit. I noticed it at 
mid-day, when the thermometer stood at 80, 
and on moonlight nights. —__ 

. WELLINGTON. 


What blossoms were the bees on? Can 
any bee-keeper account for this, or has any 
one noticed the same thing ? 


I think it would be interesting to many 
readers of the JOURNAL, and particularly 
so to me, if you will answer the following : 
. Is Florida a good State for the honey 

ee ¢ 

If so, what localities are considered best ? 

At what season do bees swarm there ? 

What are its honey resources ? : 

Can you give the address of one of its in- 
telligent apiarians ? d. B. 1. 

Florida is a good State for bees. Reports 
from bee-keepers there, who are giving at- 
tention to the business, are very favorable. 

Any location where man can live is good 
—none have been tried long enough to 
decide comparative merits. 

Bees swarm from the middle of March to 
May. 

Honey resources are wild flowers, tulip 
tree magnolia, various wild shrubs, orange 
blossoms, ete. 


Mrs. Charlotte Atkinson, Live Oak, Fla. 


Ihave my bees in good comfortable win- 
ter quarters, a good bee parlor partitioned 
off foom the main cellar of the dwelling 
house where they are apparently enjoying 
themselves cherily, with the low humming 
song of the busy bee, wholly unconscious of 
the rigors of the elements outside, which are 
consigning millions of their less fortunate 
fellows to the cold embraces of eternal 
death. P. MILLER. 


We congratulate all who have their bees 
housed properly, this terrible winter. We 
shall hear of many losses when spring comes 
from those who are wintering on summer 
stands, without protection. 


_ When can I transfer my four hives, now 
in common, rough boxes, into movable 
frame hives. I know that they have a good- 
ly store of honey for the winter, and in this 
climate the bees go out fora little every 
day, excepting the few days in the year 
when it is very cold. At present we have 
still roses, sweet olives, scented violets, &c. 
in bloom in the open garden. I keep my 
hives under a large plum tree; they have 
no shed or other shelter. I know there are 
some worms in the hives, how can I get 
them out ? When is the time to buy Italian 
queens ? Should I need one for each hive ? 

e are doing very well; but the water 
came and drowned all our little place and 
washed away the labor of years. 

Hermitage Landing, La. L. LAwson. 


We have great sympathy with them who 
have seen the labors of years destroyed by 
floods or insects. We send you the Jour- 
NAL, being sure that you will find in it 


| 


needful instruction. You have a good place 
to keep bees; they need no other shelter 
than the plum tree. You will find good 
methods given in the JouRNAL by which to 
transfer your bees into movable comb hives 
and after you do that, you can aid the bees 
to keep clear of worms. We think May or 
June would be your best time to put in 
Italian queens,—at the North almost any 
time from May to November will do. We 
hope to hear of your success. 


Voices from among the Hives. 


D. S. McCatium, Hornellsville, N. Y., 
writes :—*My bees have done very well 
this year. I had 60 swarms in the sprin 
and some of them rather poor. I increase¢ 
to 100 by natural syarming, and they made 
5,100 Ibs. of box honey, including that not 
capped. I = them into winter quarters in 
Novy., and they appear to be doing well.” 


B. F. H., Livingston, Ala., writes :— 
“There are plenty of bees in this section, 
but they are kept on the old plan—allowed 


| to eare for themselves; and if an annual 


| writes :—** Last March I got a hive of Itali- | 


“robbery” yields 15 to 20 lbs. of honey, the 
* robber ” thinks he is doing well. My first 
task will be to try transferring to a movable 
frame hive. Shall undertake it with fear 
and trembling, and numerous - stings, I 
guess.” 

J. W. Dunyx, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
an bees from 8S. W. Cole; they were 13 days 
on the road; came out in good order, in- 
creased to five and lost one (run-away) ; the 
five I have are doing well, plenty of honey 
and brood. I shall not run my bees for 


| honey, as there is a demand for all the bees 


I can raise at 320 per hive. I use single- 
story Langstroth size. 


F. C., Bethlehem, Iowa, writes :—‘‘Bees 


| have done well, when attended to; mine 


average 80 lbs. to the swarm, and an in- 
crease of during linn. I extracted 1,200 
lbs. in 84 days from 20 stands, in hives con- 
taining 20 frames, one story, ‘‘a la Gallup.” I 


| am fully convinced the majority are upon 


| their right track on wintering. 


| combs become frozen or damp. 
dry and cool. 
| dry and frost 


Put your 
bees away early, or at least co not let their 
Keep them 
If your depository is dark, 
proof and the bees put in 


| proper shape with regard to ventilation, ac- 
| cording to size of swarm, you need not fear 
| bee diseases.” 


| Minn., writes: 


Mrs. M. E. CHANDLER, New London, 
“There are no Italian bees 
nearer than 3 miles of us, yet out of thirteen 


| queens fertilized last summer, four produced 


hybrids; two of these swarms were very 
light colored two banded bees; the other 


| two were a mixture of black and one banded 


hybrids. 
of 


| erthan 6 miles. 


A friend of ours also had a swarm 
hybrids,when there were no Italians near- 
Under these circumstances 
I think it would be well for Italian queen 
breeders to be careful how they warrant 


| their queens, when there are black bees 


within five or six miles of them, that is, if 


black drones will go as far from home as the 
Italian drones.” 
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B. H. [ves, Austin, Texas, writes:—“T 
beg to be excused for contradicting “Pur- 
chase” on page 203 vol. 10, No. 9, of A. B. J. 
He says “bees express no more love for their 
keepers than for a stranger,” my experience 
is different. I left my beesin the country in 
May and went to town where I remained 
until Nov. When I left them I could stand 
near the hives and in front of them without 
fear of molestation, and could work with the 
bees without protection. 

But when I returned I could not go near 
them, they would not let me stand near the 
hives, and it was several days before they 

yecame acquainted with me, but when they 
did, they allowed me the same privileges as 
before I left. 

Joun T. CONNLEY, Union, Ky., writes :— 
“The bee business is at a low ebb in Boone 
Co., Ky. We have never recovered from 
the disaster of 1869-70. In the spring of 
1870 there was not left in this large county 
as many as 10 swarms of bees. Movable 
frames were hever introduced until since 
that time, they are only used now by 3 or 4 
ppenene. Italian bees are very scarce here. 
My bees paid me last season over 225 per 
cent. Lluse the Langstroth 21 frame hive; 
have never seen an extractor in use. “The 
old Log Gum” is common, and in use in 
every neighborhood about here yet. This 
has been a disastrous winter on bees in old 
Booue Co. They are all dead as far as 
heard from; lots of honey in the_ hives, 
combs sweet, clean and bright. My bees 
are Italians, all went into winter quarters 
strong in numbers and in good condition. I 
have lost two swarms: winter on summer 
stands. What kills the bees? Who can 
say ?” 

SALLIE Dick, Maple Grove, Mo., writes : 
—‘We wanted to extract, and as we could 
not wait to send off for a machine, my hus- 
band made one. He ordered a galvanized 
iron can with shoulders forthe running gear 
to rest on; and then procured some wire 
cloth, coarse mash, to hold the frames in; 
put a stay in the bottom of can with iron or 
steel point in the end of wooden upright ; 
on top of wooden upright was a small wood- 
en wheel ettaches to a larger one bya 
leather band. We extracted 28 gallons of 
the nicest honey, I think made from golden- 
rod, by the color. I would not do without 
the extractor another year for anything. 
Our bees are put away in good order. We 
made our yard fence on the west, with 
boards fitting together, and by setting a row 
of posts in front shorter than the fence so 
that a roof is formed from the fence to 
them. Our hives are placed there, packed 
with straw and venrdod all around. The 
entrance of hives are open on the east, one 
board left off at the bottom. But on cold 
days a board is placed along on the east to 
keep out cold winds. We have six stands 
in the cellar. It has been very cold here for 
the last three weeks ; the ground is frozen 
hard. The mercury standing from 6 above 
to 15 below zero. 

Iwish John L. Crabb, of Onawa, Iowa, 
would give a description of his honey ex- 
tractor through the JouRNAL. A man can 
give so much better description of such 
things than I can. He says in the last 
JOURNAL that he can make one in halfa 
day that will extract a barrel a day. He 
Says it would make us laugh to see his ex- 
tractor. Why not indulge us in a good 
laugh ?” 


America Bee Hounal, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, MANAGER. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscriber, one year,........... coscee $8.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time,.... 3.5 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time,... 

Six subscribers. sent at the same time 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1875. 


SPACE. | 1 Mo. 2 Mos 3 Mos 6 Mos\1 Year. 
1 Inch 


2 00 $3 00 $4 00$7 00 $ 12 00 
300 450 600 1000 1800 
2 Inches........ 50 600 800 1300 23 00 
3 Inches....... 500 850 1150 1800 33 00 
4 Inches........ 550 10 50 14.00 23.00) 40 00 
900 11.50 18 00 33 00' 60 00 

00 18 00 2150 4200 80 00 

500 25.00 4000 60 00 115 00 

00 35 00 50.00 80 00 150 00 

Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly, if 
inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all cOmmunications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Books for Bee-Keepers may be obtained at 
this office. 

Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 

Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 

Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subseriptions expire. 

MELLoT CLOVER, for sale at 30 cts. per 
lb. Larger quantities at low prices by ltal- 
ian Bee Co. Des Moines, Lowa. tf 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 

Subscribers wishing to change their _post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 
dress, as well asthe one to which they wish 
it changed. 

Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-oftice, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publisher for their 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as required by law. 


We do not give our Chromo when sub- 
sceribers club with other publications, unless 
they add 25 cents to the amount of the club 
subscriptions, and say they want the 
Chromo. 

When a subscriber sends money in pay- 
ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he 
should state to what time he thinks it pays, 
so that we can compare it with our books, 
and thus prevent mistakes. 
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“MONEY IN THE APIARyY.’’—Such is the 
title of a practical little work just issued. 
All who wish to make the most money out 
of their bees should send 25 cents for a copy 
to Herbert A. Burch, South Haven, Mich. 
See advertisement in another column, 


7e- e oe 


I use an article that never fails to subdue 
bees while I work among them, . One ounce 
is enough for ten years issue. Those who 
wish to know anything about it should 
write me. I will trade for Italian bees. 

W. N. CRAVEN. 

Poplar Bluff, Butler Co., Mo. 


To WHoM IT MAY CONCERN.—Mrs. Tup- 
er has received at different times through 
his office, in the — of 1873-4 imported 
bees and queens from Italy, to the care of 
the United States Express Co., at New 
York, and they have come through in appar- 
ent good order. W. H. Quick, 

Des Moines. Div. Supt. 


———_—_——___ ee @ +e 


We have received a sample of friend 
Muth’s one and two pound green glass 
square Honey Jars. They are very nicely 
made, and have a “hive” and “Pure 
“Honey ” moulded in the glass, besides be- 
ing labeled. The cork and tin foil are ofthe 
best quality, and the cap is also stamped 
“* Warranted Best Quality.”” They are very 
nice, and our readers will do well to get 
them for retailing and creating home mar- 
kets for their honey. 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL and the following periodicals for one 
year, for the prices named below: 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 














Novice’s Gleanings for................. $2.25 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 3.00 
EES) aaa 3.25 
All four Bee publications.............. - 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal............ . 2.50 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune......... - 3.20 
The “* " Weekly Inter-Ocean...... 3.20 
The “Weekly Journal.......... - 3.20 
The “ + Weekly Post and Mail.... 3.20 
EMO WOSETR TROPA... 2. ccccccccccsss . 3.70 
The Young Folks’ Monthly.... ........ 3.00 
ee aaa -- 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder...............- . 2.25 


bm +e 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY is an epitome of newspaper history. 
It is also regarded as an official register of 
circulations. This feature, requires the 
closest scrutiny to prevent it from leading 
to abuses. The plan, adopted by the pub- 
lishers of the DirEcTORY, to secure correct 
and trustworthy reports, is rigid in its re- 
quirements and adhered to with impartial- 
ity. Successful publishers who have some- 
thing to gain by a comparison, are generally 
— not only to send reports in con- 

ormity but give Messrs. George P. Rowell 
& Co. such information as enables them to 
weed out unsubstantiated statements of pre- 
tenders in journalism. The popularity of 
the book, ond the general confidence in its 
accuracy and good faith are attested by the 
immense body of advertisements it receives. 





giners and more ac 





Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are scarce, 
But few can be procured at any price. We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 
(complete), which we offer for sale, either 
bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum. 
Many of the numbers we have paid fifty cents 
each for. to complete them. 

We have several single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a single 
number ot being complete, we will send post- 
paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, post: 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of the celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(=s~ Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 
to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
are earnestly advised to obtain these bac 
volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 
they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not replace them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to be- 

vanced apiarians. 
> o- ~<m +2 eS” 


(> Our Club offer made on page 24 of the 
January number concerning the clubs of 
ten and twenty is withdrawn. 





Italian Bees & Queens ! 


RED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 

purity bred in full colonies. WARRANTED PURE. 
Address, D. A. PIKE, 

mar75m6 Smithsburg, Washington Co., M’d. 


L. W. BALDWIN, 


Independence, Jackson Co., Mo., (formerly of 
the firm of Baldwin Bros., Sandusky, N. Y 
will sell a few 


CHOICE COLONIES 


Italian Bees, 


in the American Hive, at $15 each; also tested 
queens after June Ist, 33; warranted queens, 
$2. Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. No 
circulars. marv5tf 


90 per day. Agents wanted. All 
5 to classes of working people of 
both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or ail the time, 
than anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's 
work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address, atonce. Don’t delay. 
Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co., 
marT5yl Portland, Maine. 


NEND 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
York, for Book (97th edition( containing 
lists of 2000 newspapers, and estimates show- 
ing showing cost of advertising. 
mar. 5y1 
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ALL BEE- BREEPERS ! : 





Who wish to learn how to more than 


DOUBLE THER PROFITS 


From their Bees, 


Shoull send 25 cents for a copy of 


‘Money in the Apiary,”’ _, 


A little work on practical bee-cul- 
ture, just issued, 


L THL 


BD 
humbug 


Runs no patent hive, nor other pam 
Tells what todo; when and 
‘how te do it to insure success, Send ery 
efor it now, before laying plans for an-G 
other seasons’ wor — 

Address HERBERT A. BURCH, = gt 
feb tf South Haven, Mich. ch. 


oe AND TO THE POINT. 


| PLA 


HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square) Honey Jars, -- Per gross - 50 


Two ‘ 50 
One “ = - “flint giass ‘“ 9.00 | 
Two ” stale =~ * ee 
Corks for 1&2 > Th jars 5 75 
Tin Foil Caps, ‘ * 4s 1.20 
Labe Is oe ee Oe be oe . 75 
A thousand labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
Qpe Quart Fruit Jars (Mason’s Patent,) per 
ia gcininkihnadngs ae iabnehhs nidch ems ahingia ies 18.00 
L able +s for same .65 
(thousand labels for same, address puta od 
carb, n+ -waenaeieseens 2. sce nennbewe 4.25 
Uncapping Knive s, as good as any, each, 50 
per doz., 4.00 
Alsike Clover Seed, per ee 15.00 
* pec k, 


“ “ “ 


pound, 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE-HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
jan24y1 CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohic, 
SCRIBE 


SUBS FOR THE 





The finest and best periodical of its class 
in America. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR, 

We pay large CASH commissions to agents. 
Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN IOWA STATE POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide present- 
ed to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, 
postpaid, for 50 cents 

VARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 
Lock Box oe Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


1874. 1874. 
GLE S&PILRIES, 





~ 500 Honey Extractors, 
~ 300 Gerster’s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 
PIARIAN SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 
lars FREE. Address, 
A. GRAY & CO., Importers, 


apristf Reily, Butler Co., oO. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


igen y Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address, 
s. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DEALER IN HONEY, 


fe bi4tf 925 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


FoR SALE at the office of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping,..... 1.50 


Adair’s Annals of Bee C ulture, 1870,..... 25 
The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. By 
E. Kretchmer. Bound in muslin,. . 1.00 
5 DENSE COVER... 2. occccedevcesencses OO 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book, ........ -40 
Bees and their Management, 
by Mrs. Tupper. 15 


T. G. NEWM AN, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Address all orders to 
RATES on 175 Papers. Send for 


CLUB i pod ine ges AG _ ~ pe Po 
xy mail post paid— in Lis 


BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, Wis. 
dec4m-ex 


FEEDER, 


The best Bee-Feeder in 
use. Sample by mail, 
post paid, 75 cents. 


Circular Sent Free 
VAN DEUSEN, 
Sprout Brook N. Y 











Address, 


Cc, C, 
aprv4tf 
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Imported Bees. 


Having succeeded better than ever before in the 
importation of Italian Bees the past season, we 
now Offer sixty colonies of Italian Bees 


WITH IMPORTED QUEENS 
to be delivered as early in the spring as possible, 
These Queens have been imported during the sea- 
son of 1874, from the best districts of Italy. 
Price of colony with imported Queens $20.00. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Colonies with home- 
bred Queens, also for sale. Send for circular. 
We especially invite those bee-keepers who are 
hard to please, to pay us a visit and select for 
themselves, CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


HAMILTON, ILu., Oct. 1,1874:—I hereby certify 
that Messrs. Ch. Dadant & Son, of this place are 
constantly receiving large numbers of Italian 
Bees, from Europe, through this office. They 
have received seven invoices since Jan, last. 
These bees are nicely packed and a m to always 
be very lively. E. S. penis 
feb-tf U. qo Agent. 








My annual catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seed for 1875, will be ready by Jan. 1st for all who 
apply. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. In it will be found several valuable varie- 
ties of new vegetables introduced for the first, 
time this season, having made new vegetables a 
specialty for many years. Growing over a hun- 
dred and fifty varieties on my several farms, I 
would particularly invite the patronage of market 
gardeners and all others who are especially desi- 
rous to have their seed pure and fresh, and of the 
very best strain, All seed sent out from my estab- 
lishment are covered by three warrants as given 
in my catalogue. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FAR WEAS 
1 M ES 
JOURNAL 


THE GREAT FARM AND STOCK JOUR- 
NAL OF THE BLUE GRASS REGION 
OF KENTUCKY. 

Devoted to Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Ed- 
ucation, Manufactures, Science, and Litera- 

ture. 

Furnishes practical information on every 
branch of Agriculture, keeps its readers fully 
advised concerning the Breeding and Rearing 
of Thoroughbred Horses, Cattle, &¢., and gives 
choice and varied Misc llany, making it one 
of the best Family Papers in the country. 
$2.00 a year, or 3 months for 50 cents. Speci- 
men copies free. Address, 

FARMERS HOME JOURNAL, Lexington, 
jan3m-ex Ky. 


ANTED.—A quantity of Lucerne Seed.— 
Those ae it for sale may address, 


ITALIAN BEE Cv. 
Des Moine 2. Lowa. 
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“FOR SALE. 


“ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS THE 


of the highest grade of purity. 
Rights and Territory of the Conical Movable 
Comb Bee-Hive, the best in use. 
Eges and Chickens.—of all the leading 










varieties of Pure-bread Poultry. A valuable ( 
Pamphlet on Bee eee with terms to Agents, 
Price List, &c. Pamphlet for only 10 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Cor. Lal 
Large Commissions given. 
Address, Ss. D. BARBER. 
feb2m Mattoon, Coles Co.. Tl. 
f 
jan7itf 
10.0 
Is to supply you and your aul 
neighbor with good and relia- 
bie SEEDS Whole 
BY MAIL. janzatt 
Plant’s Handsomely Illustrated 
Almanac, with Descriptive Cat- 
alogue and Price List, mailed 
free upon application. Every We 
Gardener, Farmer, and Nur- Italiat 
seryman should have one. each 5 
Address price. 
PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1845. 
; 4 
fevw sibeal 7 On Ma 
Spas ‘6 Pali gaan Ee ~ Relati 
Excellent “"Bee Book’’ selling 


OUND Volumes of the National Bee Jour- meres } 
‘alge ie “inte snag 3 : sells f: 
nal for 1874:of which Mrs. Tupper was edit- At 
or) sent for 20 cents, post paid, on ~ oe ‘ 
to ELLEN S. TUPPER i 
Italian Bee Co. Des Moines, Iowa. apri4y 
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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address, 
AARON BENEDICT, 
feb-tf 


Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 
Established in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE, 


C. O. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


aa Honey bought for Cash, -<@y 
jan7itf 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


10,000 Ibs, Extracted. 








5,000 lbs. in boxes-or frames. 
* WUress, 


G. Baumeister & Co., 


Wholesale and 
jan74tf 


Retail Dealers in Honey, 
231 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ills, 


Early Queens. 


We have made arrangements to supply 
Italian Queens the last of April for 35,0Q 
each ; to be sent by express on receipt of 
price. Address, 

TILOS. G. NEWMAN, 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


PROF. FOWLER’S 


GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood and their Mutual Inter- 
Relations; Love, Its Laws. Power, etc. Agents are 
selling from 15 to 25 copiesaday. Send forspeci- 
men pages and terms to agents, and see why it 
sells faster than any other book. 
Address, oo 
National Publishing Co., 


apriv4y1 116 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


FOR 1875. 

IT WILL AIM: 

TO help on the great work of organizing the 
farmers, ~ | means of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry and Farmers’ Clubs. 

TO lead the van in the contest of the people 
with railroad and other monopolies. 

TO treat of the most approved practices in 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 

TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of 
domestic animals, and to elucidate the 
principles of correct breeding. 

TO furnish the latest and most important 
industrial news, at home and abroad. 

TO discuss the events and questions of the 
day, without fear or favor. 

TO further the work of agricultural and 
horticultural societies. 

TO advocate industrial education, in the 
correct sense of the term. 

TO provide information upon the public 
domain, Western soils, climate, etc. 

TO answer inquiries on all manner of sub- 
jects which come within its sphere. 

TO give, each week, full and reliable mar- 
ket, crop and weather reports. 

TO present the family with choice and in- 
teresting literature. 

TO amuse and instruct the young folks. 

TO be, in a word, an indespensible and un- 
exceptional farm and fireside companion, 
in every respect. 

Terms—Single Copy, $2.00 per annum, in 
advance. 

In every instance 15 cents per copy must 
be added, to prepay postage—as required by 
the new law. ; 

Three months on trial for 50 cents. 

Sample number rye. 

(oS" Liberal Cash Commissions to Agents. 

{==> Great Inducements to Farmers’ Clubs 
and Granges. 

Full Information and Complete Canvass- 
ing Outfit furnished free, on application to 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY. 
jan3in-ex Chicago, Lllinois. 


NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 


is now permanently established at 
Nos, 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand &St., New York, 
near Broadway. where 1 am fully prepared to pay 
cash on delivery of goods. 
jan74y1 








MRS. S. E. SPAIDS. 


UNCIE APIARY,.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $lz each. Purity 

and safe arrival guaranteed. 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind, 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR’57 
Orders for 1875 booked now. 


Address, 
R. M. ARGO, 
Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 


For Cireular 


(jant5tf) 


































FINNS Porous, Dowble-Walled BEE HIVE 


WITH CHAFF VENTILATOR AND FEED BOX. 


Patented May 3, 1870, and April 15, 1873. 


The last three winters have firmly established the fact that it WINTERS BERS 
SAFELY EVERY TIME on their summer stands. It retains the animal heat, and dig 


voses of the moisture without a draft of air. The walls may be applied to any form 
1ive or frame. Personal Right, $6.00. 


As an inducement for parties to take hold of this very valuable invention, and for thi 
sake of having it introduced as quickly as possible, we will sell the first hive and thre 
personal rights in any township, for 35.00. Circular of testimonials free. Agents wanted 


Address KEYES & FINN, 


Clyde, Jasper Co., Iow 
For Recommendations, see December number of this Journal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


WITH WHICH IS CONSOLIDATED 
THE “‘SCIENTIFIC FARMER,’’ of Chicago. 
A NEW JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL 


Agriculture, Horticnltire, Mechanic Arts 


AND LIVE STOCK. 


A Large, Illustrated Double Quarto, of 20 Pages, issued under the auspices of 


The State Agricultural College of lowa. 
HION. A. S. WHLCE, 


President of the State Agricultural College, is its Managing Editor, assisted by the Pro- 
fessors of the Industrial Departments of the College. Their practical experiments will be 
presented in the Progressive Farmer, and often beautifully illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION. $1.00 PER YEAR, POSTAGE FREE. 
Clubbed with The Standari for $2.50, including Chromo and Postage. 
Address THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
Send for Sample Copy. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











Send for our large Illustrated Premium List and Terms to Agents. — It 
contains a large list of Goods at Grange Prices. Write now to H. A 


KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


¢ curr) RE AEC ap 
° a " al 


ACUSEHOLD AF 


Established 1859. A large donble quarto, 16-page Illustrated Family paper, ‘formerly Bee 
Keepers Journal and National Agyriculurist., It treats of STOCK RAISING, SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Darry BUSINESS, SWINE, POULTRY. GARDENING, and FRUIT GROWING, besides the elaborate 
departments, of BEE-CULTURE, Ladies or Home and Fireside, and Youth's Departments, @ 
first-class Family Paper, iateresting, instructive, making your eyes sparkle and all heart 


lad, 
4 CLUBBING LIST. 


Send for a copy of my Clubbing List, of which I givea specimen: Iwill send the National 
Agriculturist {31.25,;and Chicago Advance 33, both one year to new subscribers for.......$3 00 
Or National Agric ulturist with The Phrenological Journal [$3.! for.. eaeee 
Or a: Harper's Weekly [#4 for $1.5) or Frank Leslie’s for..... 

Try THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST five months anda present for 50 cents, or $1. 254 
year; much less to membe Ts of granges and elubs. Great Illustrated Premium, Grange 
Price List. and Sample Copy, all sent free. Large Cash Commission to Agents. 

Address i. A. KING, 37 Park How. New York City, Box 2289. 





